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The model plane that I made in the CDT room 


Brown set us an incredible task -ta make a model plane that 

7 cost 40p or under, by ourselves, for a competition. 

a ut ‘set about it almost sraight away with great enthusiasm and 
gour. I had the idea set in my ming — it was a small plane with 

; balsa wood wings. 


I started it at home with the help of my very enthusiastic 
brother. He cut out both sets of wings and I sand papered them 

and in no time at all I had completed my plane. I tested it 
was good but not good enough! So, I took it to school to mod: 
ait. I worked on it for absolutely ages, but still I was not 
impressed. 


scided out of my sheer anger to go back to the drawing boar: 

p the wings as they cost money. I got a cardboard box anu 

ait (1 don’t know how) into the body. I chopped the front 

in half and glued them on again. pointing up slightly. 

ed the wings back on normally. I tested it and finally I was 
ed. I knew it wouldn’t be a winner but it did fly seven anc 

a half metres and that’s al! I care. 

i 

now I have my doubts about it flying at all. I crashed it into 

E a at Hunstanton and got the cardboard wet. So now its all 

broken up. 


Trena,aged9 ———_—_-—__ —- 
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Ajter the 1986 and 1988 Education Acts, the education service we 
provide in Cambridgeshire for our children and young people is 
changing and developing. It is right therefore, that at such a time of 
change, we highlight both our confidence in the quality of the 
service and its readiness to scrutinise what it does and how it is 
done. 


At the heart of that scrutiny is the curriculum, which, is of course 
about the way our young people spend their time in formal educa- 
tion. It is about what they learn and the attitudes they carry for- 
ward into adult life. 


So this book aims to describe the very best of practice in the County 
and to put it in the context of the National Curriculum debate. We 
see the publication of “Learning Now’ as a milestone - it both points 
the way forward and signals the values which I believe have long 
been shared in Cambridgeshire. 


Our thanks are due to the very many headteachers, teachers and 
school governors who told us about the exciting things going on in 
their schools. Only a small proportion of the total can be included in 
a book of this size. There is much more which will be included in 
the guidelines to follow this publication, which will confirm us on 
the road to fulfilling our obligations under the National Curricu- 
lum. 


The word ‘partnership’ has perhaps fallen out of favour in recent 
years, but the active, vibrant partnership between teachers and 
parents, between Governors and the Local Education Authority and 
its elected Councillors, to which this book bears witness, is the sure 
and certain foundation on which the quality of our service rests. 
Long may it continue to promote the interests of Cambridgeshire’s 
children and young people. 


ws 
G.H Morris Ls 


Chief Education Officer 


Each page offers a “snapshot” of a moment of teaching/ 
learning in a Cambridgeshire school or college. The TITLE 
BAR tells you the main subject of this “snapshot” and also 
the important KEYWORDS about POLICY and VALUES 
that it illustrates. (See Introduction Page 6). 


This part is the SNAPSHOT - a brief glimpse as an observer 
of a moment in a school or college. These descriptions em- 
phasise what children are doing with teachers and other 
adults - the activities which are the "building blocks” of their 


experience and learning. 
BALLOONS WORK, GROWTH, CONTINUITY 


This part offers a COM- 
MENTARY on the descrip- 
tion of the activity. It sug- 
gests important features 
which we as adults 
involved with children's 
learning should observe 
and consider. 


This part contains other 
questions or links with the 
National Curriculum, which 
you as a parent or, 
perhaps, a school gover- 
nor, might like to know or 
ask yourself in thinking 
about the activity de- 
scribed on this page. 
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Education is at the forefront of political debate at the 
moment as we all seek to improve our schools and 
ask fundamental questions about them. The ques- 
tions we hear from parents are often like these. 


How do children spend their day in a primary school? 
Have standards in reading and writing fallen or risen? 
How do | help my children do their topic work? 

Can | be of use in the school? 

What is technology about? 

Does my child have special needs? 

How do } judge my child's school? 

What is the GCSE? 

What are F.E Colleges like? 

What is the National Curriculum? 


Parents, governors, heads, teachers, County Council- 
lors - we look back on our own school days for points 
of comparison, remembering the different schools 
and colleges we attended. We all have vivid memo- 
ries of the classrooms we inhabited for so many 
years of our lives and, for good and bad, many of the 
attitudes we carry through to our adult lives were 
formed there. 


People need to learn, need to carry on learning all 
their lives. They need to acquire knowledge and skills 
and express feelings about a changing world in which 
they participate actively - especially in terms of the 
increasing demands on us all to cope with social, 
technological and economic changes. 


Since 1870, as business and industry have ad- 
vanced, society's needs have been met by the 
introduction of a formal, compulsory system of 
schools and colleges. Within the last 30 years, 
educational developments have had to keep pace 

with an acceleration of scientific, technical and social 
change. As a result, it is right that the education 


service re-examines its purpose and direction. 


What ts happening today? What changes are nec- 
essary to meet today’s and tomorrow’s needs? 


The 1988 Educatic 


The 1988 Education Act sets out to develop and 
change the curriculum, school government, finance 
and the assessment of children’s progress in the 
years ahead. As we review together our aspirations 
for our children and young people, developing our 
Notions of what and how they learn, we should grasp 
this timely and maybe unique opportunity to build on — 
best practice and establish itinallourschools and = 
colleges. The National Curriculum - part of th 
Act - is therefore the framework for the dess 
commentary and questions which follow. 
of the recommendations of the Act for the c 
concludes this preliminary stage in se 
for Cambridgeshire’s children: 


Learning Now will also he! 
Govemors deal with th 
1988 Education Act 
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Education Authority's Role 


The Local Education Authority - Members of the 
County Council, Officers and Inspectors - need to be 
clear about what makes a successful school or col- 
lege in order to build on strengths and overcome 
deficiencies. We hope that these snapshots of school 
life prompt you to ask questions from your standpoint 
as a parent about what the school aims to do for your 
child, and as a teacher about how you help children to 
leam. 


Education will in the future be more open to public 
scrutiny than ever before. A statement of agreed 
values and current best practice will help us to judge 
what we see and join more fully in planning a better 
service for the future of children growing up in Cam- 
bridgeshire. 


This document, Learning Now - The Cambridgeshire 

Experience, highlights some of the best in teaching 
_ and teaming and shows what we expect to be 

happening in all of our schools and colleges. 


1 of this book shows how children and young 
and develop through a series of epi- 
ait their progress from the age of 3 to 
ing Commentary shows factors 
gh quality leaming. 


d from material 
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We cannot, of course, hope in a publica:ion oi this 
size to include everything a school or college coes, 
but to provide a representative sample. Over the next 
year, much fuller details of what we expect from 
education in Cambridgeshire will be made available 
in a series of booklets of guidance. 


Cambridgeshire is also a community education 
authority. It is the pioneer among a large and growing 
band of loca! education authorities who are commit- 
ted to an education service which strives to meet the 
needs of the whole community, throughout life, and to 
enable people to be involved in the planning and 
provision for their educational needs and in seeking 


their contribution to the enhancement of the society in 
which they live. 


That broader vision colours all its schools and col- 
leges, for it is there that the foundations are laid and 
attitudes shaped for the future. 


This book focuses on the education of children and 
young people and that is one part of the picture. The 
roots run deep into Cambridgeshire society and will 
all form Part of its reponse to change in education in 
the interests of its children and young people. 


The values upon which Cambridgeshire County 
Council has built its education service, and upon 
which it will plan for the 1990's and beyond are set 
out below. They must all be seen in the context of the 
National Curriculum, which detines the Core and 


Foundation studies which must be avai ul 
children from 5-16; aes 


Why 


Ail siudents are of equal value regardless of their sex, 
race, ability or background. 


OPPORTUNITY 

All pupils should have equal access to the resources 
and opportunities available in their schools and 
colleges. 


ENTITLEMENT 
Children are entitled to high quality, well planned and 
well organised teaching throughout their education. 


GROWTH 


What children and young people learn at school 
should contribute to their emotional, physical, intellec- 
tual, social and spiritual growth, enabling them to 
develop and test their own personal values and 
attitudes. 


PROGRESS 

Teachers should select topics and assignments 
which ensure pupils’ knowledge and skills progress at 
the right pace. 


CONTINUITY 

Learning at school should be part of a continuous 
chain for each individual, so when pupils change 
schools or teachers, details of their previous work 
and development should help decide their future 
programme. 


PARTICIPATION 

Children should participate actively in their own 
learning, solving problems by trial and error and 
exploring a variety of ways of expressing themselves. 


EVALUATION 

Schools and colleges need to be in a position to 
judge how successful they are in realising the values 
for their students. 


COMMUNITY 
All schools and colleges should identify and foster 
supportive relationships with the various communities 


NEW V GIRL Opportunity, Growth, Entitlement | 


A three year old girl is visiting the nursery attached to 
the County Primary School in the village for the first 
time. Holding her mother's hand she passes through 
a large door to a carpeted area. An enormous red 
and gold papier mache monster, breathing tissue- 
paper smoke and flame, guards the door beyond. 
She approaches the creature hesitantly, a hand ex- 
tended. 


Is it real? 
Does it bite? 
Who made it? 
The Headteacher greets the visitors quietly. 
“Have you met our dragon?” 


The girl is led to the nursery classroom by one of the 
parents who helps on Tuesdays. Her mother goes 
with the Head to discuss whether her daughter is 
ready to start school for the whole day. 


“Would you like to see the playhouse?” 


Some larger, noisy children run around the ply-board 
house with its bright green walls and open windows. 
Boys and girls in PVC aprons paint with powder 
colours in a corner with a huge white sink. An assis- 
tant helps the new girl put on an old shirt and gives 
her a brush. Soon she is absorbed, painting a dark 
night sky on sugar paper, with a dragon underneath, 
a splodge in gold. Her mother comes to collect her. 


“The Head says you can start next week.” 


—_ Saas 


COMMENTARY | 
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“The head encourages a team approach, Teachers — 
plan activities and displays month by month. 


“A wide range of materials, including ae obtained — 


and used in displays, art and craft etc. 


“Children have every opportunity to explore natu 
and man made objects and to express theirre- 
sponses. > 


“The school has an ‘open door’ policy; there a 
mornings after Friday assembly and weekly : 
for parents to talk with teachers. 


“Parents join in activities, including swin 
help with reading. 


I" Questions parents ask: ail 


| BAKING BREAD Progress, Participation 


A shop counter and display has been set up in the 
carpeted area. Crusty loaves, rolis and scones are 
placed by an old-fashioned cash register, filling the 
classroom with the smell of warm, fresh bread. 


“I'd like three scones, please.” 


Children plan their shopping, counting their money. 
Others are weighing flour and butter on the scales, 
helped by the general assistant who is there to assist 
the teacher because the class includes Matthew, a 
physically disabled boy. Another group is at the oven, 
where a helper slides a tray of roils into place. The 
teacher is showing a boy how to cut out some card in 
the shape of a cottage loaf. The lad smears some 
white glue over the cut-out and sprinkles ears of corn 
over the sticky surface. There is a wall chart showing 


nepiyeast works and how different types of bread are 
made. 


[ COMMENTARY 


“The class is organised in groups of five or six; children 
learn to work together and the numbers for each 
activity ara reduced. 


“Tasks are practical so that pupils can understand what 
they have to do in context. 


*Skills required can be practised at home. 


“Pupils learn contro! by using malleable materials like 
clay, flour, papier mache and plasticine. 


“Activities are planned to provide a common experi- 


ence through which children can develop their own 
diverse responses. 


*Pupils’ ideas are respected; all are important. 
“Children with special needs are taught in the same 


aay and in the same classrooms as able-bodied 
children. 


Why do you encourage them to talk as they work? 


Does it matter that they don’t all work as one big 
group? 


How important is it for me ing ma- 
terials as the teacher? PA ania 


Why do you emphasise learning by doing? 
Is this ‘play’ or learning? 


_LOONS Worth, Growth, Continuity | 


The top infants are changed, warmed up in the small 
hall, a carpeted area with loudspeakers, brightly 
coloured drapes and simple gymnastic equipment. 
The girls wear pink, blue and black leotards; the 
boys, tee-shirts and shorts; their feet are bare. 


The teacher explains how the dance will follow their 
topic theme of flight. She switches on a hair-dryer to 
make a breeze. A soft, bouncing tape is played, and 
the children work on ideas - growing, jumping, float- 
ing, spinning, collapsing. One small boy blows out his 
cheeks and sinks slowly to the floor; two girls play 
with an imaginary balloon. 


As ideas develop, the teacher stops the action and 
asks each child to show their movements. They 
follow the rhythm of their hands, arms and voices. 
Finally, the children dance as a group, forming a 
circle and miming the story of a large balloon popped 
by a pin. The lesson ends with the teacher saying: 


“| enjoyed that myself.” 


[ COMMENTARY | 


“The teacher has been on several courses organised 
by the local dance animateur and meets regularly with 
staff from other schools. 


*She takes demonstration lessons so ideas are 
shared with colleagues. When they experiment with 
their own classes advice and support is offered. 


“There is close cooperation between infant and junior | 
teachers to devise Physical Education guidelines. i 


“The activity is part of a continuous and integrated 
pattern of learning, involving concentration, perse 


ance, cooperation and communication. Pa, 


*Children are encouraged to watch and learn fr 
each other; the choice of theme ensures con\ 
and progression from one lesson to the nex 


“The teacher is aware of children who 
moves quietly to each, offering advice 
ment. a 


Questions parents ask: _—| 
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Is dance for boys as well as girls? 


What does the Physical Education programme 
contain 


Is Physical Education linked with a Health Education 
programme? 


Does it matter if my child isn't very good at sport? 


| WHAT WE SAW AT STIBBINGTON Cpportunity_| 


a 


A water-coloured, thin-nosed, sharp eared fox 
catches the eye in a display of accurate sketches of 
animals and plants. There is a coloured cross-section 
of a frog, showing how it leaps; tiny drawings of 
invertebrates (snail, harvest man, lace-wing, ladybird, 
aphid); a pond-dipper’s guide to water boatmen, 
whirligig beetles and damsel-fly nymphs. Children's 
pencil sketches and observations cover the next 
panel: 

“When mammal trapping 

We filled the trap with straw and 

camouflaged it with grass then we 

went in. In the morning we picked 

it up. The door was shut I was excited 

Steve got the straw out and we had...... 

caught one! It was a field vole. After 

we had looked at it, we let it go” 


There is a report on a wall survey, recording the 
numbers of snails, woodlice, spiders and the variety 


of plants - dandelions, moss, lichen, variegated ivy, 
nettie grass. 


The children sit on the carpet in a semi-circle, re- 
membering what they saw during the weekend at St- 


Eainaton, the first night away from home for most of 
them. 


COMMENTARY ] 


*A residential experience and visits to observe nature 
in a neighbouring wood and stream are included in the 
curriculum for everyone. Residential centres and 
camps offer many children the chance of learning to 
live and work together, to be tolerant of each other and 
understand each others’ needs,and to become in- 
creasingly conscious of conservation issues. 


“Teachers liaise with staff at the residential centre to 
make arrangements and plan activities. 


“Children make sketches of plants, animals and 
objects; progressing from observation to understand- 
ing. 


“Pupils record numbers and types observed, learning 
to spot patterns and ask questions. 


“ Handwriting and presentation are stressed. 


The National Curriculum 


“Close observation of nature is one of the early skills 
needed for scientific study. 


(The National Curriculum Working Group on Science 


recommended i i- 
iy ea ed that scientific study should be subdi 


Living things and their interaction with the environ- 


ials and their characteristics; 


and space [under review.) 
es are required for 


EET 


SNOWMAN Opportunity, Growth, Entitlernent | 
mee SS 


After break, everyone gathers on the carpet. Outside 
it is still snowing and icy cold, 
‘To 
boggan 
or not 
to boggan? 
That is the question.” 
The teacher reads aloud from Roger McGough’s “Sky 
in the Pie”. 
“The street 
outside 
quiet 
asa 
jong 
white 
bandage.” 


The children are excited by the falling flakes of snow 
but grow quiet as they listen 

“| heard a tap at the window 

Saw a snowman standing there... 

So | put the kettle on 

and invited him inside.” 


There are beaming faces as they hear the end (“by 
the way, the kitten's made a puddle on the floor’) and 
decide whether their own ‘snow writing’ should be a 


poem, story or drama. Parents sit at the tables, ready 
to join in the writing. 


PeCOMMENTARY J 


*The school’s language policy is based on Jerome 
Bruner’s idea: “Language is for using, and the uses of 
language are so varied... that it is to study the world 
and, indeed, all possible worlds.’ 


“Pupils experience a variety of stimuli and have exten- 
sive opportunities to practice language skills in pairs 
and groups. 


“They experiment with different roles, talking and 
writing for a variety of audiences. 


The National Curriculum 


* Story-telling 

How involved is s/he when listening to stories? 

How easy is it for him/her to tell a story arising from a play? 
Can s/he re-tell a story in a sensible sequence? 

Can she write his/her own stories and tell them to others? 


* Conversation 

How much does s/he understand? 

Does s/he talk but not listen? 

Is s/he at ease when talking with children/adults? 
Does s/he listen but not talk? 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS ON PUPILS’ 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


* Description and recall 
Can s/he deliver messages accurately? 
Can s/he describe objects and events? 


* Drama 

Is s/he confident when performing in a role for others? 
Does s/he produce ideas for group work? 

Do words and actions come naturally? 


* Communication 
Is s/he able to communicate in writing clearly and legibly? 
How does writing improve communication skills? 


| JOHN’S DILEMMA 


Worth, Opportunity, Entitlement | 


———————e 


a 


A group of ten year olds are studying Medieval Peter- 
borough. A timber-framed house has been recon- 
structed in the open space between two rooms. A 
thatched roof encloses a table,chair, tools, farm im- 
plements and kitchen utensils. Boys and girls are 
sewing coloured fabrics to a large piece of hessian, 
creating a tapestry of the Cathedral and Abbey in the 
fourteenth century. The teacher is helping a boy to 
draw a family tree for John Carpenter and his family, 
who live in Cowgate. Children work on maps or their 
own illuminated manuscripts, plotting street patterns 
or chronicling the life of Abbot Robert of Sutton. 


An animated group argue by the window. John Car- 
penter has heard from Richard the Innkeeper that 
many people in Cowgate and Cumbergate are falling 
ill. Is it the plague? Checking her réle card, a girl 
insists John should pray for God's help; someone 
else scoffs: 


"The best cure | know is to rub pig's heart all 
over you.” 
Others clamour for a move to Ely, or to board up the 
house or to sit tight until more is known about the 


outbreak. Eventually they agree to move and write up 
the reasons for the decision. 


The teacher is called and reveals that the sickness 
has been caused by the butcher selling bad meat. 


Pa 


COMMENTARY 


"Topics are planned to span several areas of the 
curriculum through varied activities and techniques. 


“Teachers share research and preparation tasks, 


collecting a store of authentic materials and informa- 
tion. 


“Children rotate through group and individual assign- 
ments, producing rough drafts before decorating and 
mounting fair copies. 


*Pupils’ finished work is displayed or stored in plastic 


Stacking trays; progress is checked on the teacher's 
record card. 


*Number skills are developed through a parallel Mathe- 
matics scheme, and are then applied in context, e.g. to 
analyse death rates. 


SS 


( Questions parents ask: J 
ee a 


! would like to see my child's topic work and help with 
it. Is that possible? Can she bring it home? 


Can | come into school to 
organise topic work? 


Does belonging to the local library help? 


see how you teach and 


ee Ll 


The National Curriculum 


VOYAGE ON A YACHT 


The comprehensive school across the campus has grown 
larger and closer as the fourth year has gone by. Now, at 
eleven, in their last weeks as juniors, they join two hundred 
other subdued children tasting life in a secondary school 
for the day. They have never seen so many people and 
corridors before. The Head greets them in the hall, holding 
a black-hulled yacht with orange sails. 


"Think of it as an adventure. | picture myself very 
small, sailing a yacht like this. | stand at the 
helm, free as a bird, with spray in my eyes. The 
wind catches the sails and carries me across the 
ocean to a new world.” 


The visitors sample lessons, buy crisps from the tuckshop 
and find out what the cafeteria has to offer. There is a 
bewildering walk to the Art department where everyone 
designs a badge with a personal logo between glances at 
an old mangle at the centre of the studio. 


Across the courtyard, in the workshops, the children have 
to build the strongest bridge they can from eight pieces of 
balsa wood and a tube of cement. The white-coated 
technician tests the results to destruction, chuckling as the 
structures crack apart. There are food tests in the Science 
laboratories and a quiz in history. 


Brothers and sisters have told them stories about newcom- 
ers' heads being pushed down toilets; they are less inclined 
to believe it now. 


Worth, Continuity | 


COMMENTARY 


“Primary and secondary staff teach in one another's 
schools. They meet in small groups to match curricu- 
lum needs and expectations. 


“Joint activities, including a concert and a sportsday, 
bring pupils from senior and junior schools together. 


“The head of the first year visits all the partner schools 
to colle information. She builds up a picture of the 
new intake. 


*Primary teachers complete agreed language and 
number profile forms for each pupil to help the compre- — 
hensive start at the right level. ¥y 


*A programme including at least a full day visit is o 
the best ways to reassure children about transfer a 
to defuse their fears about being lost or bullied. 


“Parents are given the opportunity to visit the 
during the day and in the evening, and are 
attractively presented and full brochure abo 
school and tts aims. 


—e 


Questions parents ask: 


When will | be able to visit the local secondary 
school(s)? 


Can | come in with my child and watch some lessons? 


What arrangements are made to give me the school 
brochure in advance? 


How can I find out about the school's GCSE results? 


My son is very worried about the size of the school. 
How is it organised? 


ENLARGERS Opportunity, Entitlement, Progress, Continuity | 


Tn 
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Charts, graphs and coloured geometric shapes 
decorate a calm classroom. The children are working 
at their own pace on individualised study booklets 
from the School Mathematics Project (SMP 11-16). 
Two or three forge ahead to level 3 (a) ; a special 
needs support teacher sits with a slow learner, 
reading her a question trom the booklet; a boy is 
taking the end of unit test for 2 (b). 


The first booklet on 3 (a) is “Multiplication continued”. 
Over Debbie's shouker you can see two photo- 
graphic enlargers. The left hand enlarger multiplies 
lengths by 2; the right hand enlarger multiplies 
lengths by 3. You enlarge a 1 cm leaf in the first 
enlarger. It is now 2 cms long. How long is the leaf 
you will get when the new picture is placed in the 
second enlarger? 


Dominic puzzles over the last question in the booklet. 
“As | was going to St.lves.... | met a man with seven 
wives. Each wife had seven sacks. Each sack had 
seven cats. Each cat had seven kittens. Kittens, cats 
Sacks, wives - how many were going to St.ives? “ 


He is cross when the teacher tells the class to put 
away the booklets. It is time for an investigation. A 
card showing 5 horizontal boxes is pinned to the 
board. There is a coloured dot in each of the two lett 
hand boxes; an empty central box; and a white dot in 
each of the two right hand boxes. What is the mini- 
mum number of moves in which the coloured and 
white dot can change places? Dots can only be 
moved into vacant boxes. 


Each group of pupils bubbies with talk as 
Out ideas. Which is the quickest method? 
method that works? A hand goes up 


“Can a dot hop boxes, Miss?” 


People try 
Is there a 


| COMMENTARY 


“SMP 11-16 is a nationally published mathematics 
scheme, with approved training courses and local 
users' groups to support teachers. 


*Teaching style is altered by the project; there is little 
direct teaching and no working through of examples 
with the whole class. 


“Careful record-keeping and administration are essen- 
tial to manage pupils’ progress through complex, inter- 
locking booklets and accompanying assessments. 


“Pupils move at their own pace through the project so 
that work is continuous, progressive and adapted to an 
individual's stage and pace of development. 


"Investigations are designed to prompt groups to ‘brain- 


storm’ to solve problems, learning to communicate In 
mathematical terms. 


i ne National Curriculum 


“Mathematics is a Core subject for all children from 5- 


“Attainment targets in mathematics will be established 

for all ages by the National Curriculum Mathematics 

Group. 

“Some children will begin to be assessed against the 

attainment targets in 1990 at the age of 7+. All will be 

assessed at 7+ by 1991. 

“The National Curriculum Mathematics Working Group 

were concerned to improve children's attitudes to 

mathematics. They said: “Pupils’ attitudes to mathe- 

matics affect their attainment in mathematics”, so they 

racommend that the national mathematics curriculum 

should encourage: 

- motivation and interest in the subject; 

- pleasure and enjoyment from mathematical activities; 

- appreciation of the purpose, power and relevance of 
mathematics; 

- perseverance in tackling an extended task; 

- independence of thought; 

- confidence to do mathematics at an appropriate 
level; 

- satisfaction from achievement.” 


| FIT FOR LIFE Growth, Progress, Participation, Opportunity 


Wednesday morning, half past nine . Through the woods 
near Cambridge a group of children run along twisting, leaty 
paths. It's chilly. They are all wearing tracksuits. Other 
visitors to the woods stare in surprise as the group shout 
and whoop their way around a familiar circuit of paths. All of 
the joggers have severe learning difficulties. These pupils, 
with a range of mental and physical handicap, could lead 
passive lives; overweight, sluggish and uncoordinated at 
performing basic motor skills, lacking in motivation to be 
active. Their week at school, however, is underpinned by a 


rogramme of physical education in which fitness and 
heath are a priority. 


Each PE session starts with a jog (10-20 minutes) round 
the local streets. Pupils try flexibility exercises and strength- 
ening tasks. Gymnastics, games or athletics provide the 
focus for the lesson. Groups go on regular hikes, there are 
back-pack trips, camping visits(in term time), weekly 
swimming and riding, and, for some, skiing instruction on 
the nearby dry ski slope. Parents are involved in promoting 


fitness, learning themselves how to maintain and extend 
the work done in school. 


A sixteen year old Downs Syndrome bo 
weight and poorly coordinated has lost 
runs for 20 minutes, swims, back-packs, 
and can shower and dress, reflectin 
provement in physical health and self 


. who was over- 
kilos in weight, 
is learning to ski, 
his all -round im- 
-image. 


COMMENTARY 


“Special schools cater for pupils ( from 2 - 19 ) whose 
special needs cannot be met in the mainstream. 


*County special education stresses the development of 
basic motor skills, cooperating with physiotherapists to 
create individual programmes. Behavioural objectives 
are Set to monitor progress. 


“Health related fitness programmes are given a high 
priority. 


“Mainstream pupils come into special schools for spe- 


cialised PE sessions; special school pupils join main- 
stream PE lessons. 


“A muht-disciplinary approach is favoured. Specialists 
cooperate to meet pupil needs through regular reviews, 
Programme design and frequent discussions. 


We are grateful to ihe British Journal of Physical 
Education for permission to reproduce this article , 
et Was written up by the school originally in a fuller 
article. 


eee LULL 


| The National Curriculum 


“Aithough designed to be suitable for all children, some 
exemptions ion some aspects of the National Curricu- 
lum will be available in a limited number of cases. 


“The terms of the 1981 Act on special educational 
Needs are not superceded: they still apply. 


“Special Schools will continue to offer students a broad 
} general education, taking into account each indiv 
ate S Special educational needs. 5 


| OUTER SPACE Growth, Progress, Participation | 


Gustav Holst's ‘Planet Suite’ vibrates through the 
speakers, rising to a war-like crescendo. Children 


listen, feeling slighly shivery. As the sound fades, the 


art teacher asks them to imagine they are riding 
through darkness with Mars, God of War. 

“What do you see?” 
He has brought in warriors’ masks, a shield, spear 
and sword. The pupils start work on scenes from 
space, sketching stars, planets and asteroid storms. 
Helmets and weapons are painted over a bright 
stellar background. 


Later, they are in the music room. Each group is 
clustered round a table and the teacher asks what 
sounds they associate with the moon, stars and 
Space. 

“What noise does an asteroid make?" 

“Isn't space quiet, sir?” 
Children fetch maracas, castanets, drums, xylo- 
phones and glockenspiels, pushing them on a trolley 
from a walk- in cupboard down the corridor. Groups 
collect other instruments and practise sounds and 
rhythms. The teacher blows a whistle and makes 
everyone listen to something from each table. Pupils 
return to their experiments. 


“Now write down what you've got.” 


The noise subsides as they compose their tunes. 


COMMENTARY 


“The school believes that everyone can make music. 


“Activities and themes in the performing arts are 
plantas and coordinated through the Art, Drama and 
usic departments. 


*All pupils are given the maximum opportunity to 
participate in a wide range of practical activities. » te 


“Extended themes or projects can lead to public per- — 4 
formance e.g. in assembly or for parents. | 


Fad 


AVEZ - VOUS UNE TABLE DE LIBRE? Enitiemantil 


The teacher calls the register and pupils reply in French. 
“ll est absent, madame.” 


She reminds the class that the aim of the lesson is to learn 
how to pay the bill in a restaurant. Home-made flash cards 
are used, each with a simple sketch representing the 
different phrases one might need to use in a restaurant. 


The teacher shows the cards and gives the accompanying 
phrase: “Avez-vous une table de libre?” Groups of young- 
sters, (filles/garcons, cette rangée-ci) repeat phrases in 


chorus. The flash cards are numbered and put on the board. 


Pupils cal! out numbers and the teacher ‘guesses’ the right 
phrases. Then she holds up cards, e.g. Je voudrais une 
table pour deux personnes’. Pupils read out the phrases 
and come to the board in turns to match phrase and sketch 
cards. Next, eyes are closed while the teacher removes 
written phrases from the board. Pupils say in French which 


has been taken - 
*L'addition, s'il vous plait!” 
Sometimes pupils initially call out only a key word - ‘carte 


de crédit’ - but with quiet encoura 


igement, manage the 
whole phrase. A short team 


game is played in which pupils 


recall a whole sequence of expressions. 


COMMENTARY 


*The children follow a course which emphasises a 
communicative approach. 


“Teachers and Inspectors , supported by Barry Jones 
at Homerton College, Cambridge, devised ihe Be 
ramme of Graded Tests, which goes to GCSE level. 


hey also helped and trained teachers in other 
schools. 


“Pupils take a Graded Test when they are ready, not 
at a set time. There are five levels of tests whic ’ 
include short-term and long-term goals for the pupils, 
and which help all pupils to study a foreign language 
throughout their secondary schooling, as the new 
National Curriculum requires. 


“This lesson is for less able students. It develops and 
reinforces their ability to listen, understand an 
tespond in French. 


“When pupils can use the language confidently, they 
are tested. When they have completed a number 0 
tests successfully, they are awarded a certificate 


showing the level they have achieved in the County’s 
Gradea Tests scheme. 


The National Curriculum 


‘All pupils from 11-16 will study a forsign language. 
Students will not have the Boa to ‘drop’ a foreign 
language before the end of the fifth year. 


“The main foreign language studied for 5 years is likely . 
man or Spanish or italian or French. : 


eign language can be studied outside the 
th ‘Gore and Foundation Studies. 


_ STREAMLINED 


Progress, Continuity, Participation | 


Tracey looks thoughtfully at the piece of plasticine 
she is moulding. of Her partner pours a runny mix- 
ture of Polycell paste into a long glass tube, held 
upright in a retort stand. The children work in pairs to 
find out how long it takes different plasticine shapes 
to sink through the liquid. Ben is poised with a tor- 
pedo, waiting for a signal from Darren, who works the 
stop watch. 

You'll need at least three tries with each shape,” 


the teacher reminds them, as she checks the record 
of each trial. 

“Hey, this one's quick,” 
shouts Ben, after a second run with his torpedo. 
Other pupils test cubes, spheres, discs or flattened 
strips. Faces express frustration and delight as ideas 
succeed or fail. Lumps of plasticine come to rest on 
the cork bungs at the base of each tube and it is 
obvious that some are larger than others. The teacher 
interrupts: 

"if one piece is heavier than the others, is it a fair 

test of the shape?” 
The laboratory is busy and the teacher hurries from 
pair to pair, offering encouragement and sorting out 
problems. A cork is insecure and Polyceil seeps over 
the bench. At the end, when they have cleared up, 
the class gathers around a small fish tank. 

“Which shapes were best?” 
The pupils discuss their designs and draw compari- 
sons with fish, birds and animals moving through air 
and water. 


COMMENTARY } 


“Science and technology teachers adopt an experimen- 
tal approach to design problems. 


*Technical assistants prepare necessary equipment 
and materials so that the teacher can concentrate on 
youngsters’ learning. 


“The relationship between form and function is explored 
and a variety of skills are developed. 


“Children work in pairs or small groups so that discus- 
sion and cooperation are fostered. 


“Hypotheses about improved designs are based on 
close observation and practical experience. 


“Pupils learn to record accurately, calculate averages 
and make deductions from their results. 


The National Curriculum ] 
os — = eee 
“Science and technology are compulsory studies for all 
pupils from 5-16. 


*Students in secondary schools cannot ‘drop’ science 
or technology. 


“Cambridgeshire has a pelle of ‘Science for all’ cur- 
rently being implemented. This is entirely in line wah 
the National Curriculum. 


“Attainment targets in science and technology will be 
introduced in 1989 and puasad through the primary and 
secondary schools by 1991. 


“The National Curriculum Working Group on Science 
recommends that secondary pupils’ learning “should 
continue to be grounded in first-hand experiences 
Pupils will need to be given opportunities to ext 
knowledge of phenomena, to test out ideas experimen- 
tally, to develop practical skills and collaborative — 
approaches to problem-solving.” - 


Said 


| MACBETH Entitlement, Growth, Participation | 
ee Omen, Gio eee 


a L 


Macbeth's castle. 


“I want you to play ‘Ciuedo' for a moment. Where are 
all the characters on the fatal night?” 


Mark is one of the first to open the text. 
The King’s a-bed “, at any rate 
“And Macbeth?" 
They skim Act Il scenes i - iii, 
“He says, “I! go and it is done: the bell invites me.” 
“But who does he kill?” 
"Duncan". 
‘And his attendants?” 


Jane finds Lady Macbeth's line. 


“gO Carty them, and smear 


Students are seated round a large conference table with j 
their English teacher, examining a large ground plan of 
The sleepy grooms with blood.” 


—— ee” 


‘Cluedo’ pieces are moved as Suggestions are made, 


young people take roles. They must stud inter- 
view one another in iigractar ee ee 
a report on the murder. 


rand prepare, as course work, 


The Nati iculum | 
When the weapons and actors have been placed, the a : I 


[ COMMENTARY 
REE ee ee 


*The English department prepares guidelines and units 
for coursework in literature. 


“When units are completed, students write self-assess- 
ments for their profiles, e.g. 

the task - what | did; 

the skills | had to use; 

the demands it made on me; 

in what ways | was successful in carrying it out. 


“Teachers grade the coursework, which is checked 
later by a moderator from the examination board. 


“Teachers also assess the student's performanca tor 
the profile, noting knowledge, understanding, skills 
development and response. 


" 


“The Committee of Inquiry into the teaching of English 
Language (the Kingman Committee) recommended 
tnat “wide reading, and as great an experience as 
Possible of the best imaginative literature, are essential 
0 the full development of an ear for language, and to a 
{ull knowledge of the range of possible patterns of 
tought and feeling made accessible by the powers and 
fange of language." (Paragraph 21 - Kingman Report) 
They also expressed a concern that “a generation of 
ehildren may grow up deprived of their entitlement - an 
“Sera N to the powerful and splendid history of the 
that inas been thought and said in our language. 
Bi tigid a concern with what is ‘relevant’ to the lives 
7/24 people seems to us to pose the danger of 


Vverishi 
arin itso whe Only the young people, but the 


hh nee 
generation.” (P jas to be revitalised by each 


aragraph 22 - Kingman Report) 


CAF= CONTINENTAL 


Participation, Continuity, Evaluation | 


pe 


There are foreign signs everywhere and a multilingual 
greeting above the doors. The candlelit “Café Continental’, 
with magazines on tables, is the centre of the evening. A 
fifth form waiter invites clients inside for a croissant, ‘un 
sandwich au jambon’, ‘un Orangina’. Pupils help the 
uninitiated piace an order. tt is hot and sales soar. 


Opposite, pupils perform sketches in various languages. 

Afterwards, parents can see photographs of French, 

German and talian exchanges. Nearby is a display cabinet 

illustrating a typical German Easter, including decorated 

twigs. A Japanese pupil has taught first years how to make 

cate with origami bird decoration and these are also on 
isplay. 


“Parlez-vous frangais ?” “Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” signs in 
One room ask. Come and prove it! Talk to Florence or 
Brigitta, (the foreign language assistants who are helped by 
fifth formers.) Puppets, including a nurse, a vicar, a teacher 
and a policeman, made by third year pupils for future 
classroom use, are on show, GCSE work is mounted on 
pinboard and features French-style school reports written 
as self-assessments. A computer is in action. 


The last display is headlined: “Modern Linguists reach 
the Jobs others can’t reach!” It contains enlarged job ad- 
vertisements from newspapers and articles and letters 
about industry's need for fluent linguists at all levels. 


COMMENTARY 


“The school is eager to involve the local community in 
its work and helps students develop self-confidence 
through public events. 


*Vocational guidance is designed into the curriculum 
process for senior pupils. 


*The curriculum is relavant to business needs but en- 
courages pupils to think independently and undertake 
their own initiatives. 


“Students are encouraged to value languages and 
cultures other than their own through practical experi- 
ence, including exchanges and simulations. 


[ Questions parents ask: | 


Will my child continue to get good further education 
and careers advice and guidance when the new 
Education Act takes effect? 


- CURiCULUM POLICY - HOW WE MAKE IT WORK _ | 


Each of the scenes you have just read shows how 
the educational POLICY and VALUES described in 
the introduction can be realised through well-organ- 
ised school practice. A broad range of subjects and 
activities is needed, however, if the right balance of 
topics, activities and skills is to be achieved. The aim 
is to introduce students to the principal important 
areas of human knowledge,encourage them to 
acquire a broad range of skills and contribute to their 
personal and social development, their attitudes to 
life and learning. 


Seven Aspects of Development 


The Cambridgeshire approach to this task is based 
upon seven aspects of development, which are inter- 
connecting and support each other: 


AESTHETIC & CREATIVE art, music, drama 


LINGUISTIC janguage 


MATHEMATICAL number, space, statistics 
PHYSICAL physical activity 
SCIENTIFIC &TECHNOLOGICAL science, technology 


HUMAN,SOCIAL &POLITICAL history, geography, 
social science 


religious education, 
personal development 


These seven aspects of development can be taught 
through the whole school programme. For ane e, 
JOHN'S DILEMMA (page 16) davelops knowledge and_ 

ideas in a number ot areas through varied activities. But in 
that example, the aesthetic element ( illuminating manu 


SPIRITUAL, MORAL & ETHICAL 


scripts, classroom decor) is relatively weak compared with 
the Human Social and Political - the content is mainly his- 
torical and a school would be eager to choose the next 
topic with a different emphasis in mind. 


Skills, Ideas and Attitudes 


A similar framework is needed to ensure that activities are 
selected to foster a wide range of skills, concepts and 
attitudes. The examples demonstrate how lessons are 
planned to help pupils acquire relevant skills and positive 
attitudes. Teachers must plan so pupils can be: 


. literate and numerate in a variety of expressive and 
practical contexts; 


2. experimental, able to question and design practical 
solutions to problems and to control phenomena, espe 
cially various forms of energy; 


ae 


3, rational and analytic; able to recognise and interpret 
patterns; 


= 


enquiring, flexible, imaginative and independent but able 
to sympathise and work effectively with others; 


skilful and creative with tools, equipment and materials; 
mobile and dextrous; 
aware of nutrition, health and fitness issues; 


Bis 
6. 
i 
8. confident in decision making and communicating. 

Part 2 of this book shows how these elements are inter- “s 
woven in a child’s school programme to guide the selection 
of topics and ideas, to lead him or her through a variety of 
pereh to the development of appropriate skills and 
attitudes. 


Activities should be chosen to develop skills and attitud 
within and across the seven main areas of development. 
“What we saw at Stibbington", for example, shows hc ‘i 
children were helped to practise a great range ofs! 
to ask and answer a variety of questions. —_— 


i ha 
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What we saw 


at Stibbington 
Scientific & - observe similarity, differences 
Technological 


Linguistic - write, discuss 


Mathematical - count, record, analyse 
patterns, similarities and differences 


Physical - pond dip, walk 


oa Aesthetic &Creative - sketch, colour, draw shapes 


- 


- analyse patterns, functions 


Human, Social 


- become aware of the environment 
& Political 


- live away from home, respect others 


Spiritual, Ethical - respect living things, the natural world 
& Moral 


and their relationships to it 


WHAT EACH PAGE WILL SHOW IN PART 2 | 


Case Study - 


A short description of effec- wean glee study f 
tive teaching and learning the subject programm 


within one of the seven 


theme or topic 
areas of Development : ay 


0 
| HOW THIS BOOK CAME TO BE WRITTEN 


\ 


Teachers, inspectors and Officers visited a large 
number of Cambridgeshire’s schools and colleges 
between February and June 1988 to collect examples 
of good practice and identify the features underlying 
successful lessons. The aim was to look at teaching 
and learning to pinpoint the reasons why children 
were fully involved and enjoying learning in that 
particular classroom. 


We hope to point towards a County policy on educa- 
tional practice for the future - one which will match 
with the aims of the new National Curriculum while 
retaining those important features which characterise 
past and present practice in this Authority. In this way 
we will serve Cambridgeshire’s children well. 


The section which follows is based on the reports of 
the groups who visited schools, and we are most 
grateful to them for their work. it is principally in- 
tended for teachers in schools and colleges. Many 
other examples were also collected during the course 
of the visits and some of these will be incorporated 
into the guidelines to be published next year. 


Examples for each aspect of development have been 
included to illustrate more fully the quality of teaching 
and learning in our schools and colleges. They 
Suggest how we can, in the future, relate school and 
college activities to a broader, long-term strategy for 
a coordinated County curriculum, which also includes 
the requirements of the National Curriculum and the 
Technical and Vocational Education initiative - TVE}. 


ATIVE AND AESTHETIC | 


| ART 


a 


Learning to Look _ 


“| like working outside because | like drawing and 
painting things that nobody has seen before”. 


Gail, aged 8 


[ Context 


= = = = 


Eight year old pupils are working in the school's flower 
garden. Here the children are learning to look very 
closely, and given the time not merely to see but to 
understand form, texture and colour and to show these 
in drawings and paintings. Their attention is gently 
drawn to essential detail: 


‘Did you notice what's in the middle of the rose?” 


"What can you see on the 
got anything on it?” 
“Lines.” 

“Yes, veins are lines.” 

“A big vein down the middle” 


They are helped to overcome technical difficulty. 


“See how the petals are very shiny. Well, if you 
mix a little PVA glue with your pat - it'll G0 shiny.” 


leaf? Is it plain or has it 


a Analysis = ) 


Children who learn to look DISCOVER 

Children who learn to look learn to QUESTION 
Children who learn to look begin to UNDERSTAND 
Looking leads to the ability to express responses 


visually, verbally, technically, literally, factually and 
personally. 


Looking leads to spiritual, scientific and historical expe- 
rience. 


Looking leads to comparison and discernment. 


Direct experience strengthens meaning and leads to 
expression. ' 


Looking through drawing prolongs the looking. 
Looking encourages concentration. 


Looking absorbs, calms and sensitises the child. 


| 


[ ART 


Joining In | 


.. From a distance, the paintings looked like huge 
photographs, but close to, they were textured, you 
could almost pick each head of corn from the canvas. 
It was quite a surprise.’ 

Robert, 12 years 


( Analysis } 
eee >_> 
An increasing number of schools want to take ad- 
vantage of Artists-in-Schools schemes, the 
developing education departments in museums 
and galleries, the County collection of original 
works for children, and museum loan services. 
This enables pupils to see their work in relation to 
others, rather than in isolation. 


Pupils’ sensitivity to the world around them is 
heightened through their understanding of artists’ 
responses to that world. 


“Participation and appreciation are comple- 
mentary aspects of arts education, not one or 
the other, but both” 
Gulbenkian Report on the 
Arts in Schools- 1984 


Pan Working Together | 


Andrew and Stephanie are 5th Year secondary pupils 
helping each other finish ambitious screenprints based on 


studies of entrances and doorways found in the immediate [ Analysis 
locality. (INNING 


One important successfu! element seemed to bells 
language used by the teacher - encouraging, motivat- 
Context } ing, precise and qisminating, Descriptions of subtleties 
of colour and texture, for example, helped pupils 
become aware of these qualities and more able to 


The original drawings from observation and the subse- 
quent stages in the design process are on display in 
the workshop. A wide range of already completed 
prints shows how artists from different times and 
places used the same themes. 


The teacher was occasionally consulted on a technical 
matter; there was a sense of shared enterprise. The 
teacher was ready to demonstrate processes and to 


work with materials as an extension of his ora! presen- 
tation. 


search them out for themselves. This was achieved 
through class discussions. The teacher helped develop 


the ability of the pupils to discriminate, characterise and 
judge for themselves. 


The teacher gave clear and unambiguous instructions 
to his pupils whenever that seemed appropriate. The 
steps they needed to take to master a skill or idea had 
already been analysed. In the early stages of the 
project, lessons concentrated on the major task - the 
necessary techniques. This created the opportunity for 
more genuine individual freedom subsequently, since 


it was based on technical competence. 


— 


™ HOM: ECONOMICS Fabrics, Textures, Shapes and Colours 


As the children entered the room their eyes widened 
with amazement. Before them was an Aladdin's cave; 
around them were displays in every available space. 
Windowsills were crammed with shells, pebbles, 
stuffed animals. Seed heads were arranged sur- 
rounded with crayons in the same colour range; 
fabrics, wools and examples of other children’s work. 
On the other windowsills were baskets containing 
wool - each basket contained one colour in a variety 
of textures and thicknesses. 


“| can see you are very careful children, so you 
are allowed to touch anything you like. Please 
leave things as you have found them.” 


The children touched, stroked, picked up objects and 
explored the room for ten minutes, responding to the 
trust placed in them. They could see that everything 
was ready for something exciting to begin - pencils 
were sharp, fabric was in frames, wax was melted 
and the iron was warm. They couldn't wait to begin. 


The children were visiting the rural support unit with 
their teacher. They had come for the day to explore and 
begin some project work which they would take back to 
their own schoo! to finish. They were given a choice of 
activities and received clear, careful instructions about 
how to use the materials available. They could explore 
the idea of water through batik upon which they could 
embroider when the design was complete, use hessian 
mounted in a ring as the base for a design using wool 
and real or invented stitches, or choose scraps of 
material and threads or wool to interpret the idea. Every 
child was absorbed for the four hours. 


Much of the power of the exp 
things. The first was the enor IS | 
preparation and planning whi 

the children arrived. The le: 

vital, colourful, magical 


| The second maj 
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MUSIC IN THE 
WHOLE CURRICULUM 


These twelve year olds are involved in a project on Java- 
nese Gamelan Music which will lead them into an under- 
Standing of tone colour and musical structure, as well as an 
appreciation of music from another culture. 


Context } 


They work in groups and ultimately as a class or com- 
bination of classes, with pitched percussion instru- 
ments, gongs, cymbals and hand drums to produce 
music in the style of Balinese and Javanese island 
people. This is music which uses carefully prepared 
thythm and pitch patterns and includes opportunities 
for improvisation. The five week project will involve the 
Class in a particular cufture where the music is used for 
religious and secular festivals, for dance and for street 
music, all through the medium of musical composition. 
The culmination is the production of a piece of shared 

_ composition to which a huge and colourful dragon, 


made by the children, performs a dance of purification. 
ie ta 


The Dragon Dances to 
the Sound of the Gongs! 


[ Analysis 


Although this is a music project, every opportunity is 
taken to broaden children’s awareness, dramatically, 
geographically and culturally. During the project, 
children demonstrated a respect for and reliance on 
each other as they worked towards a common objec- 
tive. With the assistance of friends, it was possible for a 


hearing impaired pupil to make a creative rhythmic 
response. 


There was a high level of enjoyment and a sense of 
achievement as the project reached its conclusion in 
the dragon dance, which was viewed and discussed by 
all, having been videoed in final performance. . 


The setting is the village college on a Saturday morning - 
and everything is happening at once. Children from the 
College and the local primary schools together with par- 
ents and other adults are involved in a variety of music 
making activities, including Junior and Senior Orchestras 
and advanced string and wind ensembles. 


Context 


L a = a 


= —————————— 


This scheme aims to take music learners from the 
earliest stages right through to very advanced work. 
Groups are directed mainly by members of the College's 
music staff and children and parents alike respond very 


positively to what their Saturday music school can offer 
them. 


Linking School and the Community | 


[ Analysis 


The scheme is valued by the local community for the 
musical opportunities it offers, but there are other, non- 
musical reasons for the scheme being such a success. 
There is a very strong feeling that the music ‘belongs’ 
to the community as well as to the individual learners, 
especially when it comes to performance. It also 
increases the self-confidence of all the musicians 
involved, young and old. 


It is yet another way in which the village college is 
even more ‘part of the local scene’ than its Monday to 
Friday role alone would allow. 


——————————  — _sts—“—SOs~—CS 
| MUSIC Children as Composers | 


In recent years, there have been many changes in the ways 
in which music is taught in schools, especially to those who 
don't aspire to be instrumentalists, but who will gain a great 
deal of musical appreciation and pleasure from understand- 
ing that music is a complex form which communicates 
between people. 


Many of these changes have been incorporated into the 
new GCSE examination and encourage students to 
compose, using whatever notation helps them best to 
communicate their music. 


— 


{ Context } 


This graphic score was produced as a result of pre- 
paratory work on composition. The stimulus was 
“Ghosts” and was told as a story to the whole class. 
Under the student composer's direction the piece was 
then rehearsed, adapted and performed by a group of 
fellow musicians in the same class. 
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The student produced his own musical composition 
which made sense to his fellows without previously 
having learnt conventional notation. The piece is a 
direct response in sound to the story “Ghosts”. Other 
players could accept the way in which the music was 


presented without difficulty and the composer offered a 
range of musical expressions and symbols with form, 
shape, tone-colour and contrast by direct means in 
music. In writing and performing, this exercise gave the 
young composer an insight into the difficulties of 
representing sound images to performers. 


Dram 


Role Play to Develop Ideas | 


a 


We pray thee O Lord, not that wrecks should 
happen, but if wrecks should happen, that Thou 
guide them to the Scilly Isles for the benefit of 
the poor inhabitants. 


This 18th Century prayer is the stimulus for a drama 
project. Sounds of a rough sea and a ship running 
aground pervade a drama studio where a class of 
pupils are preparing to make a treacherous journey 
down to the base of the cliffs. The year is 1756 and 
the pupils are the impoverished inhabitants of the 
Scilly Isles. They proceed in poor visibility to plunder 
the wreck of the ship. 


[ Context ) 


This was the second of five sessions of a project 
entitled “The Wreckers”, which formed part of the 
Humanities Curriculum for lower secondary school 
pupils. The project was devised by two teachers with 
the aim of promoting moral questioning amongst the 


pupils. 


( Analysis } 


The sessions were carefully structured by the teach- 
ers, who focused and advanced the work by taking on - 
various roles, such as a Customs and Excise Officer, a 
villager, the local vicar. Pupils became totally involved 
in both the drama and subsequent discussions, 
developing their ability to place themselves in the 
situations of others in order to consider their problems. 
Their ability to work creatively and productively 
together in groups was very evident and the project 
served to deepen their understanding of the human 
+ 


condition. i= 
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DRAMA Role Play to Solve Problems | 


A school hall has become a village and a class of 
children the villagers. Each inhabitant has his/her 
own occupation and is very busy. The teacher is also 
one of the villagers, who has just discovered two rats 
in her kitchen. Within no time at all, everyone is 
discovering rats and we have a situation akin to that 
in the Pied Piper of Hamelin. The teacher has now 
become a press photographer and moves around 
taking photos and interviewing the villagers. The 
children have a problem - How to get rid of the rats. 
They demand to see the mayor, which role is rapidly 
undertaken by the teacher, who, unfortunately, has 
no idea of how the problem is to be solved and asks 
them to present ideas to her. The children are getting 
together in small groups and are enthusiastically 
discussing possibilities. Some have started to design 
traps on pieces of paper. Will they work? 


{ Context 


This piece of drama work took place in an infant school 
in order to initiate topic work. The intention was that 
"the work would develop into the exploration of a variety 
of themes such as pest control, the morality of not 
keeping a promise, loneliness. It was also intended 
that art work, maths, science and story would be 
volved 


[ Analysis 


— 


Negotiation in groups is not easy for infants but they 
were coping well with the demands for cooperation, 
problem-solving and making decisions. This was a 
good example of the teacher promoting learning areas 
by working in role within the drama. Language develop- 


ment was very evident, for instance, in the children’s 

responses to her as a press reporter asking questions. 

The children were not short of ideas for inventing and 

drawing traps, but these also had to be described and 

puceioned, a process which sent many back to the 
rawing board. 


THE LINGUISTIC | 
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| ENGLISH Poetry with Older Juniors | 


In this class of older juniors, poetry is a medium 
through which children discover and develop notions 
about themselves, their world and their language. It is 
an important and at times a profound part of the 
child's learning throughout the school year. 


f Context a 


There is a good collection of well-thumbed poetry 
books next to the teacher's desk. The teacher makes it 
her business to get to know these books so well she 
can locate a poem whenever the need arises. What 
she seeks to do is to make a connection between what 


{ Analysis } 


In order to make poetry part of their learning and devel- 
opment, children are encouraged to make connections 
and to respond spontaneously to the stimulation offered 
even by longer and more exacting poems, which one 
might think too advanced for this age group. When this 
group read together Coleridge’s “The Ancient Mariner, 
they were able to respond creatively with a week long 
court-room drama! 


—_—_—_— —_-__—____—. 


_ ENGLISH — Working with Shakespeare in the Primary School | 
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Thunder, thunder, kill my daughters 


Strike lightning and crack the wall of the court . 
Strike fire and burn my kingdom Analysis 


Kill my daughters with the thunder 


Spit Spit fire : : F 

I i i This short extract from a major project shows how, 
Lightning crack trees and fall on the kingdom. tecklad oninualelealy Sha espeare in primary 

in rai i school can be enormously rewarding. Children are 

ees Hieber Sy Dene ae being caught at an age when attitudes are forming and 
Flood my kingdom imaginations are ripe. Providing that the textis 
flood ae a me handled selectively, children have little difficulty with 
Kill my two daughters because they were lying the language. 
Thunder don't kill me. A Shakespeare play is also a huge resource for the 


development of children’s language and creativity, 
poetry, drama, dance, music, art and craft. 


This poem was written by a seven year old for whom 
English is his second language, after hearing the text from 
the storm scene in King Lear. 


[ Context } 


A primary school project on ‘King Lear’ began with an 
actorMeacher in the character of Lear's Fool coming 
into their reading lesson, looking for King Lear. He then 
told them Lear's story to the point where Lear had gone 
into the storm and The Fool had lost him. Neither 
Shakespeare nor a play were mentioned. As far as the 
children were concerned, King Lear was real and so 
were the other characters they were to meet. They 
quickly became involved with the world of King Lear as 
an extension of their own play. They later ‘met’ King 
Lear by saying his storm words: 


“ Blow winds and crack your cheeks, rumble thy 
bellyful, spit fire, spout rain.” 


After hearing Lear in the storm they wrote their own 
poems to accompany their storm pictures. 


ENGLISH 
—LL—L—— 


Aclass of 6-7 year old children are engaged in a topic on 


“Grannies and Grandpas”. They are involved over a period 
of aterm on activities such as: 


Listening 
their own 


Listening to Stories Tells Quite a Tale! | 


“Oh, yes, Naniji Begum - she's 72.” 
When writing letters of invitation to tea, one child wrote, 
“Dear Nonno and Nonna,” 


the alian words for grandparents, with pride and natural 
ness. 


to stories about grandparents, telling and writing 


Listening to stories told by grandparents during visits to the 
classroom - some of them in community languages 


Visiting the College of Adutt Education to see and join in the 
classes for retired people 


Preparing a questionnaire to send to their grandparents 


Finding out and mapping where grandparents were born 
and where they live now 


Painting ‘live’ portraits 

averting as many words for grandparents as possible eg 
Nonno, Pops, Pappy, Grandad, Nanaji, Baa etc and making 
them into a mobile 

Writing to grandparents inviting them to tea 

Cooking pizza, pakora and fairy cakes for tea 

Teaching grandparents to use the classroom computer 


Learning to count in the languages of grandparents when 
they visit the classroom 


llecting ‘Things our grandparents say” and presenting 
re as Beeach bubbles next to collage pictures 


ih) 


Talking to grandparents about their memories of childhood 
and school 


Dressing up as grannies and grandpas and role playing 


Looking ies and grandpas are represented in 
books Fe ents saairest their own experience 


j ts’ ages from information 
Making 9 graphs of grandee s' ag 
received on question 


During graph work, monoling children were heard to 

Dadaji, Hpk - words for grand- 
x sgt the class - ina 
parents in the first languages of children in 


natural way, @-9- “who is the oldest? 
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Analysis 


DT 


The example of monolingual children using community 
languages naturally is achieved by: 


a. the school having a clear aim for topic work and 
using it as a vehicle for the whole curriculum: 


b. the school having basic principles which givea _ 
framework for the teacher to select the topic and for its 
development. 


Topic work should: 
- be based on the children’s previous learning 


- be centred on practical activities based on first hand 
experience 


- provide the opportunity for children to develop a 
positive self-image 


- provide the opportunity for children to communicate 
with others in a variety of ways 


- provide the opportunity for children to play and work 
independently of their teacher 


- encourage children to respect other people. 


c. the teacher, havin 


selected the topic as appropriate 
for her class, particu 


ere desires that it should: 


- provide closer links with the community the school 
serves 


- form a bridge between home - the extended family - 
and school 


- give purposeful talk a high priority 
- involve the children in working together 


- give practice in all the basic skills of handwritin is 
entation of work etc 9, pres 


- ensure that the cultural and linguistic diversity in the 
class is valued . 


eee 
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“It was a sad day when war broke out and Britain was 
at war with Germany. Very soon we saw the Reserv- 
ists going off after being called up to report at once to 
their regiment. Most of the men were carrying a kit bag 
on their shoulders and within a few days wounded 
men had started to arrive at Cambridge station. They 
were mostly Belgian forces who came first. Cambridge 
hadn't enough ambulances so the different shops lent 
their vans to bring down the wounded, like Eaden 
Lilley's, Robert Sayles, Joshua Taylor and Barretts. | 
think most of these were horse-drawn and the hospital 
was soon full up. Then Trinity College opened their 
grounds and tents were put up and the wounded laid 
inside. At that time, a military Hospital was started in 
Bumell's Walk where now the University Library 
stands. They worked on the hospital night and day and 
there was room for over 1000 beds. Of course, it was 
all made of timber. It soon filled up with wounded 
soldiers from all over the country. Most days, you 
could see a military funeral go by, one of the wounded 
men had died. We also had a lot of soldiers billeted in 
Cambridge, chiefly Welsh Regiments. 


One day a whole Battalion came in and it reached 12 
miles. | remember the bands aving them in from 
Trumpington Road and they had to pitch tents and 
sleep on Parker's Piece until billets could be found for 
them. My friend in Victoria Street had ten billeted on 
her. | went in one day and there were ten men sitting 
round her kitchen table. Their rations were delivered 
daily - lots of cereals, peas and lentils, bread, marge 
and bacon.” 


From the diary of Mrs. Starling - Cambridge 


Creative Writing in GCSE | 


\ 


Context a 


The English Department of a Cambridge Community 
College has chosen to include some work on the 
literature of the First World War in the programme for 
students of GCSE English Literature. 


The teachers have prepared a booklet which includes a 
range of material such as archive evidence from the 
locality, poems by men and women and views of the 


war from civilians, VAD's, munition workers and 
soldiers. 


The students find the range of historical source 
material and creative writing available to them very — 
stimulating, and they can relate their own work to their 
history courses, and even in some cases, to the 


memories of members of their own families or neigh- 
bours. 


6 Analysis 


The students’ responses to the subject included a letter 
to Baroness Orczy to her call to the women of England: 
a letter from Mrs Webb of Cambridge, repl ing to the * 
jetter from her son, using the information about the war 
in Mrs. Starling’s diary; simulating a Parish Council 
meeting in 1918 when returning soldiers were inter- 
viewed. 


Students had read “Arms and the Boy”, and « 
poems, diaries and speeches from th 
newspapers and popular songs. 


tudents own creative writing was infor 
both the literature of the period and the origings 
sources, which assisted them in responding fro 
point of view of considerable depth of knowiaga” & 


ad 
period. 98 of th 
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«= MODERN LANGUAGE | Let's Talk 


A Guten Tag! — 

B Guten Tag! Analysis } 

A Woher kommst du? _—— 

B Ich komme aus Koln ’ 

A Ach nein. Danke schon. Aut Wiedersehen. The conversations highlight two important characteris- 
tics of good language learning: that there should be a 

A Hallo! real” information gap”, i.e. pupils are not asking 

C Hallo! a) questions to which they already know the answer; that 

A Woher kommst du? oN ich pupils go beyond precilsing elements of language in 

C Ich komme aus Salzburg, in Osterreich. isolation but use the language to communicate in 

A el Is es PER Era realistic situations. 

A Ich komme aus Bristol. 

C Ach, wie heiBt du? 

A Ich heiBe Janet. Und du? 

C Ich heiBe Gisela. 

A Und wie ait bist du? 

C Ich bin zwolf Jahre alt. Und du? 

A Ich bin eff Jahre alt. 


| Context 


These conversations took place within a first year 
mixed ability group towards the end of their first month 
of learning German. The different elements of the 
conversation had initially been presented and practised 
separately using OHP transparencies and authentic 
recorded and reading materials. A variety of pair work 
activities enabled pupils to practise the new language 
thoroughly and to feel confident. All the teaching was 
done in German. 


The conversations were part of a class activity in which 
each pupil was given a card with imaginary details of 
name, age, where they lived, and where the exchange 
partner lived. Half the pupils lived in the British Isles 
and halt in a German apeeking Country and the task 
was to find one’s partner. To do this, t ey had to greet 
other pupils in turn and ask where they came from. 
When they found someone from the town mentioned 
on their card, they then asked their name and age and 
wrote down the information. During the activity the 
teacher moved around, listening in to conversations 
and informally assessing a number of Pupils. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A Day in the Life of ...... 


“Uh Journal \. 
1918 


Nous cons neage un patil cgeurel; 
C165 Ceufi ef du PUiN. Nous ovens 
, Wis un short bleu,el un t- 
Treuge, et G65 DMS, 
Puls nous avens £— $/ 
~ nes Cutils Now GvGns Compe CL i 
 \oiseiment orchiclcgique puis 
[nous ovens pcs Btcitup de Miob> 
Pubs acus avons trouvé le 
brocekt a¢ tutcrkhemur. 
dhus overs conni Orici, if 

5Oit tres Cheud. Nous ovens 
me! cu NOUS evens 
Cr plart les envirgsis ce bo 
wnicé Me seine€ Neus ayons 
£ un gree cine: f 
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Context } 


This diary entry was written by a third year secondary 
school pupil as the final activity in a teaching sequence 
which aimed to consolidate and extend the use of the 
perfect tense. The lesson started with the French 
assistant recounting in diary form ‘ a journey of discov- 
ery’ which she had made, with visuals on an overhead 
transparency to support comprehension. Some of the 
language was familiar, some was new. Pupils were 
then given a strip of transparency and they worked in 
Pairs to produce their own diary with accompanying 
visuals. These were presented orally to the rest of the 
class. The teacher then showed the class some 
‘ancient documents found in an old chest’ which 
included pages from an explorer’s diary and introduced 
an activity which enabled pupils to focus on the written 
form of the new language. For homework, pupils had to 
write their own diary entries and present the work in the 
form of an ancient document, (by baking their paper in 
the oven or staining it with coffee, etc.) 


< 


[ Analysis 
ee 


This sequence of activities highlights the importance of 
thorough practice of new language, of presenting and 
using the language in a meaning ul and enjoyable 
context and of the need to offer pupils the opportunity 
to use the foreign language creatively as well as in 
everyday situations.-It also shows how a resourceful 
teacher will borrow ideas originally used in other areas 
of the curriculum. 


| THE MATHEMATICAL 


Maths for Real Lives! | 


_—_—_—_———————————————————— 


The teacher asked her class of second year secon- 
dary school pupils to choose and tackle a ‘real’ 
problem together. There was a lively discussion 
during the course of which many ideas were aired 
and rejected because the ‘problem’ they represented 
was either not real enough or it was beyond the 
teacher's control. 


Eventually, the children chose to work on the theme 
ot Lockers, because there were none in the school 
and this made their lives difficult at times. 


pa 


eee 
( Context ) 
a 
The first job the children undertook was to justify 
the need for lockers. 


ideas varied from notions of security to practical 
ones like these: 


“You can't hang jellies on pegs in the cloakroom!” 


“I'm fed up with carting my football boots around 
all day.” 

The children broke the problem down. They set up 
roups to investigate the different as cts of their idea. 
he groups were Communications, The Children’s 

Needs, Finance, What’s Available, Is there Space? 

Management Department. 


Each group set about collecting information and 
analysing it. The Children’s Needs Group sent out a 
whole schoo! questionnaire which needed statistical 
analysis, and had the added complication of ending 
wil a ruttiote choice question about the notion of a 
alr rent. 


The Communications Group, with the help of the 
school secretary learned to use the word processor sO ~ 
that their letters could look good. ee” 


Eventually each , en- 
dations cover group reported and 16 ieee 
Ss 


siting and number of lockers 
size of lockers 
a rental scheme 


This last would generate incor 
purchase further lockers." 


Analysis } 


This work was aimed specifically at obtaining relevance 
in mathematics and fostered also the skills required for 
group work and problem solving. 


The considerations were these: 


- what has to go Into each locker? 


Skill to be practised - collection and analysis of 
data,use of percentages,use of graphs to display 
results, interpretation of results from questionnaire 


- what space/volume Is required for each locker, 
internal and external dimensions? 


Skill to be practised - the four rules (+, -. x, +), com- 

parison with manufacturers’ standard sizes,calculation 
of maximum and minimum volume for given amount of 
material/shape/value for money 


- how should the lockers be arranged? will the 
shape chosen tessellate? 


Skill to be practised - } 4 
measurement,scaling, modelling,tessellation 


- what Js the average maximum and minimum 
height that the ers should be placed at? 


Skill to be practised - measurement, averaging, @.9. on 
the at reach of the members of the class, idea of 
minima/maxima. 


inci e his support by negotiating with the 
ae ay school funds ed eel 
PTA enabled purchase of lockers. 11) 
a of rperae over-subscription and it is artic : 
‘ed that more lockers will be purchased nex y : 
@ maths was done, the company set up 


successful trading year resulted. 


THE MATHEMATICAL 


Spatial Activities - 
Learning to Solve Problems 


The children of a junior class are engaged in various 
activities which will provide them with experience of the 
properties of solid shapes. All these activities relate to their 
topic on “Buildings”. 

One group is modellin using dowel of various lengths, and 
connectors which canbe used at different angles. They are 
8xperimenting to see which solid shape frameworks they 
Can construct using twelve rods. 

Some combinations don't work; they have to take apart, 
adapt and change ideas. They work cooperatively, talking, 
self-criticising and helping one another. 

Later, the whole class is sitting together in one corner of the 
room - the ‘dowel group’ are sharing their findings. The 
teacher asks key questions to encourage the children to 
think further. Each child is given plenty of time to raspond 
and describe their observations in their own way. 


“Tell us what you know about your shape. 
Does anyone know any more? 

What does the shape remind you of? 

Are all the shapes the same? Why not? 
Does it matter which corners you use? 


u always make several shapes with each 
Gen. = of ae What would happen if we used a 


different number? 
How can we record what you have found out?” 


- t various forms of recording. Some 
—me children ae to draw their models. The latter 


—gant to Se ais a fresh problem. How do you draw 


e 
J eno lid? 


( Analysis 


— 


Children of all ages need to manipulate materials to 
solve mathematical problems. To develop spatial 
ability, they must construct. After experimenting, talking 
about the experience enables the child to consolidate 
her ideas. Children need time to develop confidence 
with the unfamiliar language of mathematics. Listening 
to other people and questioning develops mathematical 
thinking. 

The quality of the teacher's questions determines 
whether problems are opened up, allowing for a variety 
of approach and depth of response. The process then 
is DO, TALK, RECORD. 

The children are thus encouraged to go through all of 
the following stages; 


1 understanding the problem 

2 studying it from every angle 

3 looking for more than one way to solve it 

4 choosing the solution they feel happiest with 
5 using their methad to solve the problem 

6 reviewing the result 


THE MATHEMATICAL 


Schools have to find interesting yet reliable and straightfor- 
ward ways of getting children to practice the four rules - 

multiplication, division, addition and subtraction. One class 
observed was using this simple device for practising and at 


the same time creating the Bpeonunity for understanding 
the structure, pattern and behaviour of number. 


This illustration is concerned with multiplication and division 


but a similar diagram can be used for addition and subtrac- 
tion. 


suitable ji for all from top infants to 
The leve aiticuly depends on the initial 
as f operation involved. 


Using N umber in 
the Primary School 


? a = ees 
28 a 


Instructions 


Start by placing a number, in this case, number1, in the top 
square. When following arrows in this direction 


the previous number must be mutkiplied by 2) * 
For arrows in this direction, ~_ 
“N 
oa muttiply by 3. 
Fill all the squares in this way. What operations wo 


' uld 
need to perform when following these arrows? you 


| THE MATHEMATICAL What Can Calculators Do? | | 


ee 


The Bah in epanary cared decided on the recommenda- 
: maths teacher to buy 100 calculators for the chil- i 
dren's use. Would they make a difference to the way Analysis 


children progressed in maths or not? 


‘ The school hoped that at the end of the project the 
TT children would be able to use the calculator sensibly to | 
| 


decide upon the appropriate calculation and estimate 
the answer to the sums. They had also to be able to 
decide when to use a calculator and when nat - so that 
their ability in mental arithmetic was also sustained. 
Another question for the teachers was whether the 
children had understood the power of the calculator - 
with facilities like memory, nea of the decimal 

int in money - and if they had, could they exploit it 
independently. 


ine calculators were shared amongst the classes so 
at all classes had a small set and there was one large 
Set left over for when a whole class needed them. 


Teachers and parents wanted the children to be able to 
- do sums involving real problems 

- develop their mental arithmetic 

- learn about place value 

- improve their ability to estimate 

- develop their own algorithms. 


An example of a problem set which everyone knew how 
to tackle when the project was complete is as follows: 


Use only these keys on your calculator: 


OVOWD 


Make the calculator display each of the numbers 1 - 
1 


Record your solutions. 


A whole week of afternoon workshops was 

rents joined their children to work with the cealaae 
to discover what new things they could do using the 
calculator. Three parents evenings were also held, 


3 § 
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| HUMAN, SOCIAL 
| AND POLITICAL 


Background 


Young people need educational opportunities 
which broaden their minds and assist them in 
establishing their own attitudes and beliefs. 
Their courses should bring about understanding 
of the world beyond the home and the family, 
knowledge of the past and the present and 
tolerance of their own and other people's 
strengths and limitations. Children need the con- 
fidence to ask questions in order to make sound 
decisions. 


To study, for example, the question of energy, 
links are naturally made between school 
subjects. Where energy is produced requires a 
historical explanation relating time, discovery 
and human inventiveness. The process of 
generating energy has geological, economic 
and scientific consequences.People working in 
the energy industry will have a different view of 
the long term future of their industry from other 
citizens and from other interest groups, e.g. _ 
conservationists. The map of energy production 
can so easily change. Whilst such issues can be 
addressed in the classroom, a well-planned 
industrial visit will have greater impact on stu- 
dents - they will realise that there is much more 
to the production of energy than just the scien- 
tific processes. 


| HUMAN, SOCIAL 
| AND POLITICAL 


“We were looking at why people move either within a 
country or from country to country...... 


We first looked at our own family to find out if our 
Parents had ever moved, and then we did another 
Survey to see who had made a move in the last five 
years. | wanted to find out why my mum and dad 
moved here so | asked them. All of us asked our 
Parents the same questions. Most of the reasons 
were connected with work, but for John’s dad and 
Anita's mum, it was Marriage. 


Then we worked together in small groups looking at 
seven different countries including here. For some of 
us, the year was 1956. For others it was different 
dates between then and now. Some of us also had 
newspaper stories or adverts from newspapers and 
we all had ‘factsheets’. 


Our newspaper was “The Daily Gleaner’. We had to 
pretend that we were a family living in Jamaica just 
over 30 years ago. We had cards which told us what 
sort of person we were. Our home was small and 
‘wooden. It had a verandah but rattled horribly when 
|hurricanes blew. My grandparents were slaves, but 
uvhilst we all now have our freedom, dad still works 
vy hours farming for very little money. I'm at school 
Be ould like to get a better education, so should we 
=a gston? 


=p to Kin . 
e many other details about our lite and 
minere wer pulling and pushing us from our village. 


wanany things we do? We discussed and decided to 


hou ” 
what $" ondon. 


_A Caribbean Influence 


. 


Context | 


\ 


This example shows relatively young children investi- 
gating various historical, geographical, political and 
oocial acta which have contributed to the develo 
ment of present day Caribbean life, and including the 
Caribbean community in Britain today. 


Study which encourages students to reflect on life _ 
beyond their local horizons by activities which tax their 
knowledge of world issues and their attitudes to 
interdependence, tolerance and cooperation between 
peoples of different cultures is important. It contributes 
to their understanding of economic issues which have 
operated in the past and have helped to shape present 
world trade patterns. 


The children learn through research, discussion, 
teamwork, confrontation and its resolution, enquiry and 
decision-making. The teacher encourages them to 
reach conclusions on the basis of real evidence which 
they themselves have collected, analysed and evalu- 
ated. They also learn that more than one answer may 
be possible. 


ere ee s| 2 ; ; 


Child 7 
Sallgren use a variety of skills to interpret and under- cag 
development c | 


HUMAN, SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL 


Duncan 


Duncan is, | guess, 8, though | felt it inappropriate to ask. 
He took me all over the building, into the office and the 
resources room, all of which were open and accessible. He 
showed me the range of resources the pupils could use: 
drawing materials, the props from a play that one group 
were doing, the clay, the drawers all marked with the types 
of material they contained. He helped to find the register 
which another pupil was looking for and enlisted my help. tt 


was Clear he felt fully responsible for what was in the 
school. 


He showed me the computer and he picked up another 

child to help him show me around. Together they took me 

to the Infant Class in a separate hut and introduced me to 

the various adults there. We stopped to look at the guinea 

pigs which had just produced a litter and were surrounded 
y young children. 


He was entirely relaxed, confident, unassuming, cheerful 
yet serious, during the twenty minutes of our tour. 


| Context } 


A visitor to a school is a regular occurrence in this 
small village school - the vicar, parents, teachers from 


other schools, Inspectors. A large number of adults, not 
all of them parents, come to help in the school. When 


there are only three teachers, it is important to ensure 
that children meet as wide a range of adults as pos- 
sible, and know how to respond to them courteously 
and with confidence, from an early age. 


Analysis } 


What happens in school is more than just ‘the curricu- 
lum’ . Social development can be enhanced by giving 
children responsibility within the school and the opportu- 


nity to develop ideas and the language in which to 
express them. For this reason, in addition to the 
welcome given to visitors, the school undertakes a large 
number of trips in which parents nearly always partici- 
pa and in which the follow-up work Is carefully related 

i ic the curriculum and the social objectives of the 
school. 


Cc - 


AN, SOCIAL 
POLITICAL 


= ss 


GROWING OLD 

When |! grow old | wonder how it will feel? 

Some of us will be sent to homes 

Some of us will go and live with our daughters. 

I've never really thought about what growing old means! 


When | reach ninety I'm going to run a marathon..... 
And I'm going to win it {111 


I'll sit in my cottage polishing my medal 
And I'll be prouder than them all. 
LYNSEY 


THINKING AGAIN ! 

When the residents of House came to school, | 
found them very amusing.... not that they meant to be, it's 
just what they said. 


Perhaps that’s what happens to you when you get older. In 
some ways it must be fun to be old, but in other ways, not 
quite so funny. 


You can't walk so fast or do the things you used to do. 


At first when | though about growing old | thought that it 

would be just the same as | am now .... well more or less, 

but now / think of growing old in a completely different way. 
LOUISE 


( Context } 


This primary school set up with the local community 
services department a project with two aims: 


ito give the children an appreciation of the social 
history of the early 1900's 


ii to help the children understand about ageing and our 
reactions to it. 


Children Tackle an 
Age - Old Problem 


[ Analysis 


The first meeting took place at the school where the 
children were given the whole responsibility of playing 
hosts to their elderly visitors. The children prepared 
the room and made it comfortable, brought flowers, 
made light refreshments and tea. After the initial 
welcome and tea and a chat, the children showed their 

uests round the school. Over a two month period, 
the children visited the Home several times, took 
photographs, talked to the residents and learned of 
their schooling, wrote stories, letters and poems, drew 
portraits and made clay figures. 


HUMAN, SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL 


A Victorian Experience 


The children arrive at the village school - it is a spring 
morning in 1896. The girls rearrange their shawls 
whilst the boys awkwardly adjust their neckerchiefs 
and snatch off their caps as they enter the building. 
immediately, they are handed name tags - each tag 
bears the name and photograph of a child who 
attended this school almost a century ago. 


Susie is intrigued to find herself to be Ethel Wood- 
ward, aged 8, of The Rectory Cottage. Her friend 
assumes the role of Mary Hazelby, aged 7. During 
the morning, the children investigate their namesakes 
using the school log books, the houses in the village 
in which each person once lived, and even some- 
times they can locate their tombstones in the village 
churchyard. 


After a lunch which includes the dreaded cold tea - 
it's time for lessons in the cold, austere and gloomy 
schoolroom. Arithmetic and handwriting - Walter 
Mason blinks away a tear as the teacher reprimands 
him for blotting his copy book. This is followed by drill 
in the playground and afterwards a history lesson and 
an object lesson. There is silence throughout. Sud- 
denly the teacher brings down his cane on the desk 
in front of him and removes his mortar board. 


es 


| Context "4 


The Centre provides a ‘Victorian Experience’ for primary 
and secondary pupils. There is a comprehensive list of 
preparatory materials which is sent to schools before a 
visit. Teachers are encouraged to visit and discuss their 
school's particular needs beforehand and advice is 
given in respect of follow up work. The ‘living history’ re- 
sources are the village and its school and its potential is 
thoroughly exploited. 


( Analysis 
—————————————— 


Pupils are able to explore and develop a whole range of 
skills and attitudes, Through role-play, they are able to 
understand the experiences of late Victorian children at 
school. Through analysis of materials and of the village 
they are able to construct an accurate picture of 
Victorian lite in a rural community and at the same time 
develop skills of research, judgement and interpretation. 


ae 


LEE 


——_——__— 


HUMAN, SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL 


Newspapers, the TV news, the Council, lots of 
people tell us that Cambridge is a city under pressure 
ves ine need for new housing and business sites. 
Why? What's so special about Cambridge? Wiil 
increased growth spoil our city? Where can we find a 
good site close to Cambridge which would satisfy most 
people, including developers and business looking to 
Set up in Cambridge? 


We had three jobs to do: plan what we were going to 
0 as a piece of fieldwork, go out and ask people what 
they thought, set up an enquiry when we had decided 
on one or two places for the new town, to look at the 
Pros and cons. 


We first thought about and discussed the constraints 
6.9. flood risk areas, and areas of potential e.g. main 
roads. | had to use a map to draw on the areas of 
different potential and constraint and came to a 
decision independent of everyone else in the class. 

We then used sticky dots to place our chosen sites on 
a big map. Eventually, it had twenty-nine dots on it, but 
two popular sites emerged. 


In small groups we set out then to be planners, 
es developers and members of the general 
ubjic - finding out the opinions of the proposals. We 
Pisited the two villages near the sites to question and 
test our study. 

inished, we set up our enquiry and 
nee We a eT groups were represented. It was a 
peurtee? d debaie and certainly made you think. Our 
very 900° | ide the classroom gave us plenty of 
research OUtSICe | the main was only shared when 
} a 


informa ciput together our case at the enquiry. 
wah Eres its hard to swallow decisions that you 


But solieve '- 


Young Planners Search 
for a New Town Site 


ld 


( Context 


Outside experiences have to be well-prepared, whether 
in terms ohne meaning of the task to be explored and 
the process of information gathering or in assisting the 
students to analyse data and draw conclusions. The 
students preparing for GCSE researched and debated 
issues in jand management and competing claims over 
the use of specific parcels of land. 


Another similar group looked at the case for setting up 
a Country Park and studied the interest and pressure 
group cases, the arguments about access and the use 


of local resources. 


Students’ investigations involved them in newspaper 
research, questionnaires, interviews and role-play and 
frequently the outcome would be different from that ex- 
pected. Alternatively, the outcome could be that no firm 


conclusion - positive or negative - can be reached | " 
Sse 


Analysis 


In addition to the technical 

drama ne ee att and anays 
ments, strong! emia 
feasibility study - ; 
come to conclusior 


HUMAN, SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL 


Lorna and John are nine year olds in parallel classes in a 
large new penship primary school. Both groups focused on 
the theme “Anne Frank in the World” - the Anne Frank 


Exhibition was on in Peterborough at the time - for aterm. 
The teachers’ approach to the work was to assist the 
children to understand both the historical and social circum- 
stances and to comprehend more fully the consequences of 
prejudice and persecution for the victim. 


Context 


“Sometimes | look out of the window and see lots 
of people marching with crying babies in their 
arms - innocent people walking to a camp of death 
and only one reason to die - because they are 
Jewish. But there is nothing | can do to help them.” 


This piece of Lorna’s writing is an extract from her three 
page imaginative reconstruction based on information 
she extracted trom Anne's diary and the video. ‘Dear 
Kitty’. She has empathised with Anne, exploring her 
feelings and expressing them thoughttully. Lorna 
appreciated the socio-historical context in which Anne 
and her family lived and the similarities and differences 
between the sub-culture of her Jewish family and the 
wider culture of Jews in Holland. 


John wrote this letter: 


‘Dear Anne, 
| feel | Know you already. | feel sorry about the two 
million Jewish people that died, including you. 


Since I've known about you | have felt sorry for 

you, but not for the people who persecuted you. 

But now you are famous for your diary. | hope you 

\ don't worry about your diary, it is safe. When | die, 

| hope | will meet you in heaven.” 

John wrote this letter following a visit to the ‘Anne 

| Frank in the world’ exhibition at Peterborough Cathe- 

dral. He is a child who does not find writing easy, but 

issues considered as a result of this experience 

rc a great vein of sensitivity in him. 
= 


Feeling for Ot. 


| 


| Analysis a ed 


Lorna comes from a secure, loving family and through- 
out the topic she has been able to experience to a 
certain degree, some of Anna's feelings through charac- 
terisation in drama activities. John on the other hand felt 
that his own family was being persecuted. His father is 
unemployed and ie mother and the children have 
recently moved into a hostel, so he constantly related 
Anne's story to his own. 


Both reactions need very careful and thoughtful handling 
by the teacher,as do all issues where young people's 
reactions to and ability to cope with stressful or emo- 
tional situations are brought into play. 


Thus it is important here, as it is with issues relating to 
the spiritual, moral and ethical development of young 
people, that teachers actively identify aspects of their 


subject work which may play a sian icant part in 
exploring any pupil's personal values 


and attitudes. 


Peterborough Anne Frank Exhibition Steering Group 


(non Profil-making) 


ANNE FRANK 


Peterborough: 
June 1988 


ITUAL, MORAL 
) ETHICAL 


Background 


Spiritual 


The term ‘Spiritual’ is used in a variety of ways in 
different contexts. Within education, a broad definition 
of the word is adopted which embraces such aspects 
of non-materialist values, of aesthetics and of the 
significance of human lite and of the world. It is 
therefore clear that while RE has a significant contri- 
bution to make, it is by no means the only element in 
the curriculum which can contribute to this area of 
experience. 


Moral and ethical 


“It cannot be the aim of a state schoolina 
pluralist society that all its pupils necessarily 
become religious, but it should be its aim that all 
pupils become moral.” 
(Charles Bailey - PSE in Secondary Schools 
(Longman 1983) 


Moral education is concerned with helping pupils 
become aware of moral values and to respect relig- 
ious and moral values even when they do not share 
them, as well as to have the confidence themselves 
to make and stand by moral judgments. 


The school community will have an important influ- 
ence on this area of pupils’ development for which it 
shares a responsibility with society at large. While 
moral development can and should be aided by the 
pupils’ experience of all areas of the curriculum, it is 
the aethos of the establishment and the quality of 
relationships within it which will be the most powertul 
influence. 


SPIRITUAL, MORAL 
AND ETHICAL 


” The news that Jane was coming tomorrow was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the group of five and six 
year olds. The new intake of children had not met her 
before, so | was interested to hear the comments 
made by the group, They were very conscious of her 
physical disabilties and eager to explain to the 
younger children the responsibilities they would have 
to accept when Jane was there. 


“You'll have to pull your chairs in, because she might 
fall over.” 


“When she falls over, she can't get up easily.” 


Perhaps the most thoughtful comment was made by a child 
aged just five. 


“It takes her longer to think.” 


There were several affirmative nods. This was something | 
had not discussed with the children because they were so 
young, but they seemed to show a mature understanding of 
Jane. They were very patient with her, waiting a long time 
while she answered questions, for instance. They are not 
always as tolerant of each other! 


Jane is severely mentally and physically handi- 

. She attends a special school in Cambridge 
and it was felt that she would benefit from contact 
with the children who live near her, so for one morn- 
ing a week she attends the local primary school. 
Jane is accompanied by an adult assistant who helps 
her with her specific needs and at the same time is a 
valuable extra adult resource for the rest of the class. 


Analysis 


"We in the school feel that the benefits so far have 
been mutual. By observing and playing with Jane, the 
children are developing an awareness of the needs of 
a handicapped person and of their responsibilities.” 


Leaming Now Part 2 
—_—_—_— = 


_ © (RITUAL, MORAL 
| «JD ETHICAL 


fe oe 


Each infant class in this Roman Catholic Primary School 
planted and monitored the growth of a iy bulb as part of 
their Lenten prolect and preparation for Easter. The 
symbolism of new life was introduced and discussed as the 


children looked at the growth of the plants. The work 
culminated in a final Easter celebration in which each class 
shared their work with the others. Parents were invited to 
help with the preparation for the celebrations. A Muslim 
motes brought her baby who was another example of new 
life. 


New Life 


Analysis } 


The children were beginning to acquire knowledge of 
some of the symbolism associated with the Christian 
festival of Easter in a way which was appropriate to 
their age and stage of development. They experienced 
the excitement of preparing and taking part in celebra- 
tion. The work leading up to the celebration had offered 
piso of opportunities for them to experience the 
wonder and beauty of the natural world and to ask 
questions about it, to some of which they could find 
answers and others not. The children had worked 
cooperatively on many aspects of the topic and so had 
shared happiness when things went well, and disap- 
pointment when , for example, some of the plants they 
were looking after failed to thrive. The parallel was 
drawn between human and plant growth - like plants, 
humans grow and develop at different rates. We are all 
unis, Like plants, humans need care, attention and 
love. 


Although the topic was mainly concerned with helping 
the children to understand what Easter means to 
Christians, it also offered valuable opportunities for 
maths, science and art work. 


SPIRITUAL, MORAL | 
AND ETHICAL What Do We Exp 


"| was surprised at his ideas. They seemed very 
sensible.” 


- — —, 


i Context 


This comment was made by an able boy on a disrup- 
tive pupil's contribution to discussion on arguments for 
and against the existenca of God. It was made during 
lesson three of a six week RE module which was part 
of a programme in personal development. This took 
place near the beginning of the fourth year when pupils 
are taught in mixed ability groups, having been taught 
in ability sets in the second and third years. There is a 
tendency for suspicion to exist between different 
groups of pupils in the class - fear of exposure amongst | 
the more thoughtful, but also certain low expectations 

of some pupils with a ‘reputation’. 


| Analysis 


eee= = 
The content of this course is intended to make pupils 
question, learn to develop an argument and explore 
analogy. Perhaps moral development (or lack of it) in 
this kind of course has more to do with classroom 
organisation than with content. t is important that there 
should be an atmosphere in which each person's 
contributions are respected and that the discussion has 
real substance and is well controlled. 


The structure of the overall course and pupils’ expecta- 
tions of it are also factors which influence the effective- 
ness of the course at least as much as course content. 


‘RITUAL, MORAL 
/D ETHICAL The Indian Dancer 


The lamp bums _—_——_-_LLt—<i‘“‘SCS 
She appears as if from behind a curtain ] 
So pure as if bathed in milk and honey [ Contex 7 
With the smell of imaginary incense. , 
The sign of the blessing shines, 

Her eyes begin to move 

Like a chronometer worshipping in time 
The sound so dominating no mind can 


This pean was written by a non-Hindu pupil as a — 

GCSE Coursework assignment. An indian dancerof 
the Bharat Natyam school gave a lecture-demonstra- 
tion to fifth year pupils, who were then askedto = 
explore the value of dance as an expression of 
This pupil chose to write a poem which exp 


Escape it. both the dancer's response to God and her 
The robes of gold, response to the dancer. It draws in a sophis 
way on previous work on puja ( Hindu wors 


No eyes can turn away. 
Darshan of Shiva in her face, 
As the lamp burns 
With grace and peace dharma is told 
And with eyes as powerful as those of Lord 
Shiva himself, 
So much is understood. F 
This poem seems to s! 
Hindu spirituality wh 
pupil's own spiritual 
considerable un 
tion through da 


| THE PHYSICAL 5] 


Background 


The young of all mammals learn the basic skills of 
their kind through play. Exploration of natural fea- 
tures, of spatial relationships, social interaction and 
their own body resources lays the groundwork for 
transition to adult life. People are no different; they 
are simply more inventive, more social and more 
extensive in their repertoire of play-learning, due to 
their greater intellectual powers. Leaming about 
physical activities and through them, in the more 
formalised setting of the school, is an adaptation and 
continuation of the motivating, stimulating experience 
of early childhood. 


The physical and outdoor curriculum of many schools 
provides activities which will help children to become 
more dextrous, stronger and more flexible and to 
have an understanding of health and fitness. A 
variety of challenging aesthetic and competitive 
opportunities, requiring cooperation and appreciation, 
making demands on physical and mental resources, 
is essential if the physical experience is to contribute 
fully to the aims of education. 


The curriculum, particularly at secondary level, is 
heavily intellectually biased. Most study, however, 
does require the development of fine manipulative 
skills. Essential though those these are, they have 
little effect on the body's basic need for exercise. 


Medical opinion is increasingly united on the value of 
physical exercise for everyone . Of recent times, we 
have sacrificed our physica! and physiological well- 
being to the motor car, the armchair, the office desk 
and fast food. It is vital that children and the commu- 
nity receive and ere varied programmes designed 
to teach skills and foster healthy attitudes to diet and 


exercise. 


Such foundations, soundly aid at an early age, will 
enable the individual to retain an active, purposeful 
approach to health and fitness. 


a eeeeeeee—SCSC‘C‘C‘CY 


| [) & PHYSICAL 


"An important feature of the lesson was the teaching 
style adopted. There was good use of voice, an appro 
priate amount of instruction and an awareness of what 
all the children were doing. The teacher moved 
between groups easily and praise and help were forth 
coming". 


[ Context 
lll 


Seven and eight year olds were taking part in one of 
their two weekly gymnastic lessons. The Head ex- 
plained, “Our aim Is to give children a wide variety of 
rich experiences in all areas of the curriculum. This 
applies to physical education where all children will 
take part in gymnastics, dance, drama, swimming and 
country dancing during their six or seven years here.” 


The richness of these experiences depends entirely on 
the teacher's skill and imagination.Course attendance 
and shared expertise are features of this school, where 
there is no P.E. specialist, but where there is a tradition 
of high expectations. 


There are many extra-curricular activities and support 
from parents as coaches, fund-raisers, drivers and 
vociferous supporters. 


Who Cares if it’s Work! | 


[ Analysis } 


Competence in coping with apparatus, cooperation and 
effort were all demonstrated in this leasson, Children 
were learning about orientation in space, managing 
their bodies in oxtroer a places, gaining strength 
and flexibility and growing from their knowledge that 


they were doing something well. 


For children, work and play are indistinguishable when 
learning is fun. A ‘good teacher provides the environ- 
ment, resources, information and encouragement. 
Praise is the final ingredient which confirms the child’s 
instinctive belief that he is ‘good at that’. 


| THE PHYSICAL Variety is the Spice fora Fi fe | 


ee ————————™ = = 


Mark and Sarah, pupils at a large comprehensive 
school are offered a wide range of activities in the 


first three years. They continue to work togther, as SEB 

they did in their primary school, in gymnastics, dance, 

indoor racket sports and fitness activities, refining and Individual needs are considered and provision made 

testing techniques and reaching higher levels of for them. For some, the refinement of motor skills will 

skifulness. Sarah has traditional sports, hockey and Eeryeruilearnte ar men, pol pee ac zt il 
: : : F : iate strengths and limitations 

netball, on her timetable, whilst Mark improves his in themselves and pines? they will learn about rules, 

knowledge and skill in football and finds rugby a little codes of conduct and ethics in practice. 

frightening. Both are able to attend clubs of their Effective means of recording individual progress and 

ead Br, the aa school day. Sarah's class monitoring the effects of changes in content and 

won the inter-form hockey competition and repre- delivery are essential criteria for student success and 


sented the school at the district tournament. development. 


Context ) 


The physical education department attempts to meet 
the needs of all the pupils ey offering a variety of 
experiences. A carefully planned programme is de- 
signed to draw out the strengths and potential, how- 
ever slight, of each person. 


Pupils remain with the same teacher for all lessons 
throughout the year, a system which makes great 
demands on cooperation and the sharing of expertise 
among teachers, but which provides for pupils a 
secure foundation for learning. 


An assessment is made at the end of each section of 
work and a final, annual report comments on skill, 
attitude, personal fitness and social development. 
Pupils as well as teachers contribute to this analysis of 
progress and aptitude. 


3 Learning Now Part2 


E PHYSICAL Some Things You Remember Forever | 


"The TVEI residential course” 
Context } 


So said an applicant for a deputy head teacher post, when 


asked for an example of an educational experience he Shrieks accompany the discovery of early morning 
would wish to bring with him from his present school. dew by children from the town, as they emerge for 
oreaiasl at the start of their first busy, tiring, energetic 


day. During the next few days they will make discover- 
ies through first-hand, practical experience, about 
themselves with other people, and of the natural envi- 
ronment. 


Four days away from home with their class have been 
offered to the two hundred and twenty fourth year 
students on the County's Technical and Vocational 
Educational Initiative - TVEI. All are expected to attend 
and, in practice, more than 90% do so. 


“You are required to establish whether 1000 cubic 
metres of water can be taken from the river daily 
without reducing its flow by more than 25%". 


This is one of several tasks they will attempt during the 
four days, and this mixed group of five students 
discuss their resources and work out on paper and 
using models how this might be achieved. Lifejackets 
donned, the canoe is launched, measuring ropes, 
plumb lines set up and a range of measurements 
taken and recorded. An orange is discovered to have 
an almost neutral buoyancy and being unaffected by 
wind is an excellent object with which to measure the 
water flow. 


Results are plotted, diagrams drawn and calculations 
made. 


Group and tutor withdraw to the marquee for a well- 
earned drink and a de-brieting on the day's events. 


"How could we have improved it?” 

“Did we need so many measurements?” 

"What parts did we all play?” 
These questions arise naturally and are discussed un- 
selfconsciously . Such daily sessions culminate in an 
end of stay appraisal as a contribution to each stu- 
dent's record of achievement. — 


Learning Now Part2 _ 


| Analysis } 
——————$—$— 
Residential experience offers pupils and staff the op- 
portunity for protracted application to themes and tasks, 
unconstrained by the traditional school day. The 


student is able to pursue Study in depth, develop 
relationships and learn new skills. 


Problem solving, teamwork and imaginative application 
to tasks are the essence of this work-related opportu- 
ay in outdoor education. Planning, doing, reviewing 
will be crucial life skills for these students, 


CIENTIEIC AND 
NOLOGICAL 


Background 


The growth in importance of science and technology at 
school exactly parallels the development of those aspects 
of our lives. However, to reflect faithfully all those areas in 
the years beyond the 1980's and 1990's, the very broadest 
interpretation of science and technology is required. 


Hence, not just the traditional subjects, physics, chemistry 
and biology,metal or woodwork,nor even Computer Stud- 
ies, but advanced scientific and technological skills, which 
can be taught in the laboratory and the home economics 
room, in the workshop and graphics studio, and at a 
computerised work station, all tind a place in the National 
eo ieulum, and are well-established in Cambridgeshire 
schools. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND "A" Level eenolesy - Incus 
TECHNOLOGICAL Benefits from Students’ Work! 


How much more exciting a project could there be than a 
commission to work on a key piece of Channel Tunnel 
technology - and get your ‘A’ level along the way. 


William designed a laser guidance system for use with a 
tunnel boring machine currently being used on the drainage 


ui 


Context } 


of the new London Docklands and eventually on the Tunnel construction is normally carried out by excavat- 
Channel Tunnel. Others in his “A” level group in this ing the ground with machines and lining the walls with 
Cambridgeshire school worked on projects as various as a precast units which bolt together behind the machine 
fruit grading machine for Fenlands fruit farmers, specialised as it moves forward. 
equipment fo isabl i c . ae 
Beas BE rc ithess cuinram S oiaceros ale I is essential that an efficient and accurate method of 
ised design studio. aligning the tunnel is used. One technique is to use a 
Willi d laser beam for steering the tunnel. 

illiam's project was carried out with one of the UK’s 7 mee . Lhe : 
largest building and civil engineering contractors. Normally this thin pencil of light is projected along the 


roof of the tunnel from a datum point on to a target in 
the machine. If the beam is not hitting the centre of the 
target, the operator needs to make the required 
correction. Vertical alignment must be + or - 25mm and 
+ or - 75mm horizontally. 


ire problem was identified by the company as the 
need to design a light-sensitive system which would 
receive the laser beam giving a digital read out of the 
tunnel machine's deviation from its correct position. 


An additional specification was also given to the 
student to design within this sensing device a system 
for giving a reading of the attitude of the tunnel ma- 
chine, i.e. ‘overhang’ or ‘look up’; whether it is heading 
right or left or relative to the laser line, whether it has 
tolled right or left to compensate for the movement of 
the target. 


Analysis } 


The design problem fulfilled the requirements of the 
project element of the ‘A'level Technology course and 
the device which was designed and made was evalu- 
ated on the tunnelling machine by the company and the 
student.|t used knowledge of electronics gained during 
the course; it applied concepts of science and involved 
the use of higher level maths together with skills of 
graphical communication, demonstrating the multi- 
disciplinary nature of technology. 


Additionally, it capitalised on an effective relationship 
with industry which had been established by the 
school. Many of the expensive components including 
the spectre-physics Lt4 laser were provided by the 
mettle The company allowed the student access to 
the machine In its working environment and provided 
all the technical specifications necessary for the 
problem to be solved. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 


This project - Calculator styling - was set for a group of 
second year secondary school pupils to give them an 
introduction to product analysis and design. 


Pupils were asked to examine the functions of calculators; 
what is already on the market? what kinds of display are 
available? how are calculators powered? 


They were then asked to propose a number of different 
designs for calculators based on specific use, select an 
optimum solution and model it to a professional finish. 


Finally, the project involved designing a display and 
package for the calculator on the basis that it had to be 
marketable and attract high sales in a competitive 
‘marketplace’. 


[ Context 


Pupils were required to investigate a variety of 
calculators on the market and analyse a number 
against ergonomic principles, kinaesthetic feedback, 
fitness for purpose and marketability. 


Graphic techniques were developed in order to 
pent the layout of the keypad in two dimensions. 
exturing and colouring using different media were 

experimented with by pupils before selecting a final 
design which was then modelled. A considerable 
amount of interaction took place between pupils as 
they commented on each other's ideas. The teacher 
acted as a guide and learning resource in addition to 
using class-based teaching techniques. 


Modelling in card, styrofoam and vacuum formed 
sheet brought a realistic dimension to the project and 
stimulated use of some very innovative ideas for 
representing the keypad arrangements and display. 


Display packaging using dry letter transfer techniques 
a Say fethods made a considerable impact. 


& 


_ Calculator Styling 


; Analysis 


The project developed a range of graphic and model- 
ling skills in a design and make context. The impor- 
tance of choosing an idea which was attractive to both 
girls and boys and within their experience and sphere 
of interest was significant and quite conscious. 


Freedom to design within relevant design criteria and 
allowing scope for all levels of ability were also impor- 
tant considerations. At the end of the project, pupils 
were asked to evaluate the success of each other's 
designs on the basis of attractiveness and function. 


Learning Now Part 2 
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[ = | SCIENTIFIC AND 
L “E ~HNOLOGICAL More than Victoria Sponges......... 


The students were Lower 6th Form ‘A’ level students, ~ 

following a Home Economics (Food) syllabus. Analysis 
Throughout their lesson they showed themselves to 
be mature, well-motivated, skilled and professional 


leamers, stimulated by the task in progress and 


The care and thought which had gone into the work 
was evident. The students’ confidence and enthusi- 


committed to their work. They were engaged in asm was not incidental - it had been fostered and 
investigations based on an extremely wide range of nurtured. The professionalism of the teacher and the 
pulses and were being required to demonstrate environment she had created communicated itself to 
problem-solving, investigation, individual and group the students ae agree heh ates aug 

: : : app : 
Skills. They showed themselves to be lively, articulate conveyed an atmosphere of trust and shared explora- 
and well able to evaluate their own work and draw tion and her skilful support and positive encourage- 
informed, reasoned conclusions from it. The students ment of a less able student was also evident. 
also obviously enjoyed what they were doing. Positive professional style and a stimulating environ- 


ment in which to work accompanied a task which had 
been planned to stretch the full range of abilities such 


a group contains. The students’ ability to evaluate and 

( Context discuss their work critically was the finest tribute to the 
quality of the learning they were being offered. _ s 

<——{ _ —eeeaee ee ee 


Everything around the students was conducive to 
efficient learning and excellence. All equipment was 
well organised, the resources were clearly labelled for 
ease of access and use. Wall displays abounded 
which were attractive, topical and fresh. A separate 
resource area had been created and this had been 
the subject of considerable research, thought and 
planning by their teacher, who is the Head of Depart- 
ment. 


The resources were varied and attractively presented, 
inviting exploration. The lesson progressed in planned 
stages - the preparatory work was undertaken as a 
group, followed by individual practical work and 
culminated in a group evaluation of outcomes. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL 


Trains and Boats andPlanes...... 


Robert, aged 6, was producing a machine from 
technical Lego that consisted of two interlocking 
cogs, connected to an electric motor by an elastic 
band drive belt. He had written a simple computer 
program in a high level language to switch his ma- 
chine on for 5 seconds and then off for a further 5 
seconds. Robert's friend, Hannah, aged 7, was 
producing a more sophisticated vehicle with 2 electric 
motors. The first motor was connected through a 
rubber band or drive belt to 2 ‘fans’ on the front, 
whilst the second was connected through a pair of 
gears to drive the wheels. She had already generated 
a program to control the fans and was intending to 
modify it to control the vehicles as well. 


| Context } 


The group of 22 infant pupils in this small village 
school had been asked by their teacher to construct 
from Lego vehicles of many descriptions. As an 
ahernative, they were invited to produce machines 
intended to manufacture imaginary artefacts such as 
rubbers and teddy bears.All machines produced by — 

the children were to be capable of movement and this 
movement was to be controlled using a BBC micro- 
computer with a software control package. 


[ Analysis 


The children were able to use their imagination to 
design a vehicle or machine of their own. They were 
truly ‘in control’. In using their previous experience of 
working with Lego and the class microcomputer, 
these children were able to solve a problem that 
became their own. 


As they embarked upon this task they were able to 
challenge their own manipulative skills as well as 
exploring concepts of movement and electrical 
circuits. At the same time, they were engaged in 
evaluating their models, and improving them in order 
te overcome faults such as excessive friction, prob- 


lems with gearing, or difficulties with the tension of 
drive belts. 


As a result of this activity, they were becoming 
comfortable in using their knowledge of scientific 
acer and using problem-solving skills in a techno- 
logical context. They were also becoming aware of 
the use of a computer to control and influence their 
environment. 


The children were motivated by the excitement of - 
these activities which were given relevance by their 
place in an overall topic on movement. 


ee 


) E SCIENTIFIC AND 
CHNOLOGICAL 


bre] 


A Real Launchpad! 


c a2 


When the whole of a school - albeit only 80 pupils or 
fewer - are studying the theme of movement, great 
possibilities for finding tasks suitable to their different 
ages, stages of development and ability occur. 


The reception class were looking,during P.E.lessons, 
at how their bodies moved. In the middle school, 
pupils were working on many aspects of movement 
through a study of leaves and clock parts to flight and 
floating. The upper school pupils were solving prob- 
lems using pulleys, rollers, wheels and cogs. 


( 


( Context } 


The children had all recently visited the Science 
Museum in London where they had the opportunity to 
spend two or three hours in LAUNCHPAD, an out- 
standing exhibition, now to be permanent, which gives 
children first hand experience of all sorts of moving, 
moveable, exhibits and machines, complete with the 
sorts of scaled up experiments it would be very difficult 
to develop in schools. 


Back at school, the visit stimulated the pupils to try out 
their own ideas with construction kits and other 
materials, although developing such items as wind 
tunnels were beyond the scope of this school. 


Analysis 


Children’s learning needs were accomm 
ginning with the younger children’s experi 
their own bodies and proressar tomo 
ideas with the older children. They wer 
mixed ability groups and were suppo' 
learning by reference books, equipm 
and teachers. = 


The children were highly 
this positive attitude was en 
care given to the way that the 
displayed in the clas: 
school. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AND 


TECHNOLOGICAL 


Rainec. Off! 


Nigel is looking thoughtfully at some limestone 
chippings on the laboratory bench in front of him. 
Avril is smashing a pile of similar chippings into a 
powder using a large hammer. 


Near the pile of chippings is an electronic balance 
connected to a microcomputer. 


At last Nigel speaks and suggests that there will be 
lintle difference between how fast the powder or chip- 
pings react with the dilute acid and he starts to find 
out by testing his hypothesis experimentally. 


Janice reminds him to make sure that he compares 
equal masses of both chippings - he agrees and they 
begin to set up the tests. 


Their teacher points out that they should add the 
marble chippings to the acid on the balance so that 
the computer records the beginning of the chemical 
reaction and not just the end. 


A few minutes later Nigel is once more deep in 
thought; having seen the reactions he has to come up 
with another hypothesis. Avril advises him to wait 
until they have repeated the experiment - just in case. 


Context 


These pupils have been investigating the effects of 
acid rain on the stonework of their local cathedral 
where severe crumbling of the stone can be seen. 


This work forms part of their GCSE science dual 
award course and they are looking at the environ- 
mental impact of acid rain. 


Practical work is an integral part of all their science 
work and the pupils are encouraged to design their 
own investigations with appropriate help and guidance 
from their teacher. 


A large bank of apparatus and written resources is 
available to the pupils and skilled technicians are 
required to distribute and service these resources. 
Well resourced science laboratories are required by 
the pupils for their science lessons. 


Analysis 


—_———— 


es 


Science studies in schools have become increasingly 
concerned with pupils carrying out their own experi- 
ments rather than observing demonstrations by the 
teacher. 


The science courses themselves have become more 
integrated i.e. elements of Physics, Chemistry, Biology 
and the Earth Sciences become part of all pupils’ 
scientific experience. This integration provides greater 
opportunity for the study of topics such as pollution _ 
and astronomy as well as study of traditional scientific 
areas. 


a 


= SCIENTIFIC 
\)/D TECHNOLOGICAL 


Learning by Pretending... 


What does a ten year old have in common with the 
local Bobby? 


In this school, they have found the answer to this conun- 
drum - both can use a computer to solve problems! 


A Police Program was set up; the classroom became the 
police station with the children as the police force. The 
simulations were developed using the computer which set 
up situations for the children to evaluate and use asin a 


real police station. 


They also had to make tapes of lessons and set up a 
telephone link between the children. Another exercise 
would tater involve the children in using a Flight Similator 
Program based on flying an aircraft anywhere in the world. 


ES LLLLL—“i‘“COSOCS 


{ Analysis } 


Context } 


\ 


The idea was that by using simulations the children 
could be stimulated to develop skills which they could 
then use over the whole curriculum. The simulations 
were very well done and the applications were wide 
and far ramoved from the computer and the classroom. 
The police program, for example, has a telephone link 
to the classroom to allow the children to contact other 
eople in the class. Tape recordings of interviews had 
een made by visitors invited to the school for this 
urpose to explain what they did. These included 
olicemen and Solicitors. The children used the 
interviews and found out information they could add to 
their reports. Children also visited work places to find 
out about the services offered. 


For the Flight Simulator Program, an aircraft simulator 
was set up in the classroom with a cabin built like a 
deck. The computer was their flight control. The class 
had to work out routes to their chosen destinations and 
thereby use mathematical skills such as timings and 
coordinates, as well as the geography skills of map 
reading. Destinations agreed, they then had to find 
their way around, learning how to take off and land their 
aircraft. They had to manage their petrol store as these 
trips had to be timed, accurate and good value. They 
too had outside data, especially from local RAF 
stations where they were taken up in an aircraft. 


The classroom work was dedicated for a whole term to 
solving the problems which these simulations presented 
- vary much real life. It was a way of working that 

a their 


needed the staff of this small school to coordinate 
leeraing, Such a programme could be followed be y 


work and think about exciting and testing ways of 


sit 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL 


Big Trak Shows the Way! 


There is a bewildering array of small equipment now 
available on the educational and toy market which 
develops children’s ability to think logically. In the 
example which follows, six year old pupils work in 
maths using LOGO - a mathematical programming 
language - with Big Trak. This computer toy, which 
looks for all the world like the latest NASA technol- 
ogy, allows children to decide its directions and 
angles of movement by giving it instructions - it is fun, 
but teaches them basic mathematical skills. 


They then progress onto the Turtle, a friendly robot 
whose casing resembles an electronic hedgehog 
without the prickles. !t too is controlled by the child's 
instructions, in this case to teach more complex 
mathematics, including geometry. Dart Program 
follows logically when these skills have been mas- 
tered, but unlike LOGO and TURTLE, it is two dimen- 
sional, so creating a bridge between practical work 
and the theory towards which the children are pro- 
gressing. 


All of this work also helps to develop children’s ability 
to use language in a mathematical context and in the 
earliest stages, the teaching of alphabet, words, 
sentences, vocabulary and free writing. 


( Context 


~ 


Big Trak can be used in novel ways e.g. to make the 
layout of a village around whose obstacles the vehicle 
moves.Such a village needs roads with traffic signs, 
crossings, parked cars, delivery vans and so on - 
learning the fun way. Turtle is similarly used in a very 
free way, with the children having to reach their own 
conclusions about controlling it. ‘Dart’ is used to get 
more precise and detailed knowledge than Turtle . 


The children are then ready to move into word process- 
ing with the first flush of new ideas on screen, which 
they then edit later, so their work is no longer roughed 
out and ‘copied in best’. This enables free writing 
straight onto the computer using the skills learnt. 


Analysis ) 


Teachers find this way of working is beneficial for the 
children - the whole approach for infants has had to be 
analysed. It is easy to see the gains when you watch 
children working, frequently in groups and see their 
expertise, motivation and newly developed skills. 


r - 


i BS SCIENTIFIC 
| AND TECHNOLOGICAL 


The school uses computer assisted learning across the 
curriculum for collaborative projects involving databases 
and wordprocessing; the National Education Resource 
Information Service (NERIS) and the provision of up to 
date information; satellite links up to a iatesra and a 
fibre optic link from the environmental area on the school 
field into the classroom; it is also a member of the DTI pilot 
scheme for the use of interactive video. 


} 
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( Context 


The largest impact on the children has been through 
the introduction of collaborative learning. Two projects 
involve at least seven subjects. This encouraged 
teachers to make good use of the technology, review- 
ing their own teaching methods and stimulating better 
use of IT within their classrooms as well as discovering 
the benefits of straying from the confines of their own 
subject. NERIS was effectively used to find the data 
for inclusion in high quality individual worksheets to 
suit pupils’ own projects. 


Another development which has been supported by the 
DTI is that of INTERACTIVE VIDEO, where the student 
can work with and on linked computer and video 
materials to interrogate the data available. 

Although still in pilot stage, this allows teachers and 
children to put together data in the form of a visual 
worksheet with both the still and moving images. The 
technology therefore already exists for students to 
present GCSE projects on disc in a home made 
interactive video. Who knows where this may lead in 
terms of distance learning in the future? 


The World of Hi-Tec 
Comes into Secondary Schools 


Analysis } 


The role of the IT teacher is to advise and assist other 
subject teachers within the school as to the best way to 
use IT. Each subject teacher identifies where in his or 
her courses, the computer can best help the student's 
learning. Then it is up to the teacher of IT to find 
strategies using the software available - and in some 
cases, creating new software - to help the subject 
teacher to help each student. 


The use of the computer to record weather information, 
as seen on television, also adds to the curiosity ele- 
ment for individual pupils as well as being a valid and 
useful resource. 


nd 
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THE SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL 


The “Times” set up and advertised a national competition 
for schools to produce a newspaper in one school working 


poy taking advantage of the facilities offered by electronic 
mail. 


All over the country, schools subscribing to the electronic 
mail system received real stories . Using these sources, 


local and other news , each school spent the allotted day 
making its newspaper. 


Here the computer brought together in one Cambridgeshire 
school 30 of its pupils of different ages and abilities who 
were able to role-play and to contact in their roles people 
from all over the country. Working with reporters from local 
newspapers, some typed out local stories they had already 
tesearched, others re-wrote stories that came through on 
electronic mail. Older students became sub-editors, 
checking or revising stories. Another group printed 
headlines and worked on layout. 


[ Context ) 


| 


Electronic mail has been used as part of a communica- 

tion project linking Cambridgeshire schools with 

_ students in America, Australia and nearer at home with 
focal schools working on collaborative writing projects. 
pipcessing is widely used by students in the 
and there is considerable interest in newspaper 
tudents have visited the local newspaper, 

d their own pages for it and produced a termly 


Extra, Extra, 


ae 


Although more sophisticated pagemaking software is 
available, it was rejected in favour of straight forward 
word processing and cut and paste, in order to achieve 
the maximum involvement of all pupils instead of 


relying on a small number to mastermind the newspa- 
per. 


A very wide range of communication skills are de- 
manded and developed by such an exercise: telephon- 
ing, interviewing, drafting, editing, summarising, talking, 
giving instructions, persuading, note taking, headline 
writing, drawing graphics, word processing. . . . all 
skills which employers locally are very keen to see in 
their young recruits. 


In addition, electronic mail and wordprocessors are 
being used in an authentic way. Students work 
collaboratively and are released from their usual 
timetable to work with several teachers who bring their 
combined expertise to develop the students’ skills for 
employment. The team was joined by a member of 
statf from the local newspaper and used its archive 
collection to research stories, and took film to its 
reprographic department for processing. 


EPARATION FOR ADULT LIFE AND WORK 


Background 


Whilst it is true that all the approaches to the curriculum are 
a preparation for adutt life, some learning is very deliber- 
ately focused in all schools to relate to the world of work. 


With younger pupils this is just one strand in a complex 
pattern of learning. As the students mature and develop, 
vocational training is more prominent but still augmented 
with a range of support. 


Progression through the phases 


In general the trend is for work related activities to become 
more overt as students move up through their schooling, 
Thus in the reception class of a primary school, dressing up 
and story telling provide some of the threads through which 
the world of work is introduced. By the middle years of 
secondary schooling, the balance between education and 
training is changing to concentrate more seriously on the 
idea of future careers and the skills and qualifications 
needed to undertake them. Post 16, as one college Princi- 
pal put it: 
“The curriculum itself has been developed to include 
liberal general education components and to have 
whenever possible real life experiences such as work 
placements and college projects commissioned by 
companies leading to real commercial marketing.” 


The process is cyclical. The teacher in charge of a recep- 
tion class summed it up: 


“Of course it goes full circle. We've got a dressing up 
corner over there and the children role-play lots of 
different jobs and real life situations. And when they 
leave school, they might well go into one of those 
situations. All of what happens in between should help 
them turn role play into reality.” 


The aims of vocational preparation are to provide individu- 
als with equal opportunities to cope with change, through 
progression, role awareness, negotiation and personal 
development. The work should be relevant, yet flexible and 
stress competence. The task is formidable. 


PREPARATION FOR 
ADULT LIFE AND WORK 


The Birthday Furty 


“How much are strawberries in your time?” 


All the shops have got much the same things in them. The 
six year old is still slightly confused. She knows the shops 
look different. The shopkeepers - nine year olds in costume 
- help the illusion. But why are the prices different? 


At last the teacher interjects with some thought-provoking 
puezions and light dawns. These are the same shops, at 
itferent times, over the last 50 years. 


“The price gets bigger as the year gets bigger.” 


In the class next door, only half the class are present. The 
rest are visiting a local workplace. 


The workshop is full of interesting and unfamiliar smells - 
sawn wood, plastics and hot metal. The man is deftly 
paring the finishing touches to the presentation fiftieth 

irthday plaque which will hang in pride of place in the 
school. He is goveusly a bit nervous, as he does not 
ususally have a sea of curious young faces watching him at 
work. Amidst the noise of the workshop, he explains his 
work to the children - they are spellbound. 


Back in school, the teacher and the children collaborate in 
compiling a list of all the different jobs that are needed in 
this company. They realise the size of the workforce and 
the need for them to have a variety of skills. 


Meanwhile, management theory is being put into practice 
as a ‘mini-enterprise’ is in operation. A ten year old girl is 
obviously the manager. She has her company - Badgerama 
- hard at work. They are so organised that each person 
knows his or her role - designing, cutting. stencilling, 

ticking, assembling, packing. labelling and quality control. 
they ange jobs pouryian each worker is paid the same 

@ Smartie an hour! The finished badges are bright and 

fel eee they should sell well. 


Tt 


( Context 


L 


These are pupils from a village community primary 
school. Their school has been involved in a whole- 
school theme, "The last fifty years”, which is leading up 
to the celebration of the school’s fiftieth birthday. 
Children have worked on themes such as families and 
homes, the village and its shops, nearby towns, 
transport and fashion. All these themes have been in- 
vestigated in relation to what was happening 50 years 
ago and the changes which have taken place since. 


( Analysis 


ee 
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The opportunity was taken to introduce and make real 
many of the concepts, skills and attitudes with which 
primary education is concerned - communication, 
teamwork, leadership, problem-solving, accountability, 
life skills in the broadest sense. The use of a local 
company to illustrate the relevance of their work to the 
children made the whole theme come to life. 


[ EPARATION FOR Business Information Studies 
_AJULT LIFE AND WORK __for 14 - 16 Year Olds 


} 


This course aims to develop awareness and understanding 
of the environment within which business activity takes : 

place and of the way in which innovation and change take [ Analysis | 
place in that environment and influence business behav- =’™’vn’"7——— —E—>— 
four. 


“Very early on we learnt several valuable lessons - 


The themes of Business and Information Studies are : 
integrated in the course but assessed separately, so that ee berate Prine ony pace; that 
students obtain two GCSE certificates. another, that in the new technology age a student 


is often more adept than the teacher and it serves 
no useful purpose within the classroom to believe 


Context otherwise.” 
P Contec In the new course, record keeping proved a nightmare 


and is still something we keep changing. But the 
atmosphere in the classroom is harmonious; students 


‘I had been dissatistied Willie 2g treat the classroom out of lesson time as a place where 
courses available but there seemed to be nothin H 
better. It was therefore quite a challenge to be f they can read up work, use the computers or electronic 
one of the TVEI schools five years ago now and typewriters to make up work M4 to extend their studies 
to be involved in the new initiative.” as far as they wish and are able to go. 
A weak student in a group will often be encouraged to 
So says the teacher of Business Information Studies at come in at lunchtime in order to ba helped witha 
a Cambridgeshire school selected to be part of the particular programme by the teacher or by another 
Technical and Vocational Education Initiative which the member of the group. 


Manpower Services Commission introduced in 1983/4. 


Emphasis is put on the learning which revolves around 
the student, rather than the teacher. Students are 
encouraged to develop research skills to complete a 
range of assignments. These are carefully designed to 
cover the learning objectives for the course. The 
students work in an atmosphere far removed from the 
traditional desk bound classroom. 


PREPARATION FOR 
ADULT LIFE AND WORK 


Careers, Work Exper | 
and Industrial Liaison 15 -1: | 


A work experience scheme is firmly established in the 
school and all pupils in their fourth year are expected 
to participate for two weeks in June. The Careers 
teacher organises the scheme in close liaison with 
the Area Careers Officer and the School Careers 
Officer. 


Pupils are asked to give three choices of placements 
and types of work they would like to experience. Each 
firm and each group of pupils has a superviser from 
the school staff who makes contact with the firm and 
the pupils on two occasions during the work experi- 
ence period - a key factor. 


Pupils do not get paid for the work they do, but 
evidence is clear of enhanced social maturity and 
self-confidence. The placement is prepared for and 
followed up in school and is designed as a package 
to ease the transition from schoo! to work as well as 


contributing to the pupil's awareness of the worid of 
work. 


In this school, the period of placement is also fol- 
lowed with an “Employers’ Evening” when parents 
and employers are invited and much appreciation is 
shown to those who have contributed to the pro- 
gramme. Teachers spend a period work-shadowing 
an employer and observing projects so that they too 
are fully briefed for the follow-up. 


[ Analysis 


Liaison with employers ensures that students are not 
used merely as free labour, but are given an insight 
into many aspects of the organisation. The student's 
work-based assignments, teacher visits and employer 
reports stimulate specific enquiries which are followed 
up on return to school via group work and individual 
Records of Achievement. 


Particular care is taken by staff to match work place- 
ments to students’ aspirations, aptitudes and abilities 


and to support youngsters with special learning needs 


to realise the level of commitment and competence 
needed to achieve goals. 


PREPARATION FOR 
_ADULT LIFE AND WORK 


The Technical and 
Vocational Initiative - TVEI 


This initiative, funded by the Training Commission - for- 
merly MSC - has been around since 1984 in four Cam- 
bridgeshire schools and one FE College, where it covers 
the education of students from 14 to 19 years of age. It 
extends gradually from September 1988 to include all of 
Cambridgeshire’s education for this age group. 


Students in the ‘pilot’ report on their work in glowing terms. 
in a recent student survey, they answered thus; 


Question: 


How do you feel now about the TVE! subjects you chose? 


Generally satisfied 82% 
Satisfied with some, dissatisfied with others 15% 
Generally dissatisfied 3% 


When given the opportunity to comment on their courses, 
these four students - all from different schools, said; 


1. “lam very proud to be a TVEI student because | 
know that | am learning to do things which | thought | 
would never learn to do, like computing, designing 
models to make them as efficient as possible.” 


2. “TVE! is my favourite. It isn't boring and people get 
more involved in what they are doing than they do in 
other lessons.” 


3. “I think that TVEI is a brilliant idea because it is 
bound to help you find a job more easily in the near 
future because of all the new skills.” 


4. “TVE! helps education a lot, | think, because it offers 
good subjects and new subjects in which the modern 
day works. These subjects nowadays are essential... 
because more jobs are needed with these skills. TVEI 
gives the necessary equipment and we should take 
advantage of it and use it well.” 


(Context 


The statistical information and quotes above were 
collected from the third group of 187 students in the 
four schools. At the beginning of their fourth year of 
secondary schooling they had chosen the TVEI ~ 
‘option’, which covers their courses from 14-19. 


The features which distinguish a TVEl course are 
these; - 
- work-related qualifications and skills 
- preparation for employment 

- practical applications of qualifications a 
- problen-s0 mg : 
- development of new skills and qualities 
- planned contact and work experience w 
employers 

- progression through a four year curric! 
employmenttraining/FE and HE » F. 
- assessment and monitoring throughout the cou 
much of it on a self-assessment basis 

- careers and education counselling 

- resources on an adequate scale to a 
- accommodation, equipment and tea 
reflecting changes and advance 


ith local 
ulum anc 
Py 


counselling and experie 
‘taster courses. During tt 
Achievement are u 
recording their pr 

tives. 


Analysis 


By giving the staff the training, time and equipment to 
re-examine the curriculum that they offer and the way 
in which the students learn from it, the schools in the 
TVEI pilot have successfully altered the emphasis of 
their learning. They have, according to the pupils, 

arents, teachers and employers involved, enabled 
learning to take place in an enquiring, experimental 
way so that skills and concepts which are relevant to 
the world of work, higher and further education are 
acquired in a cooperative environment. 


.’REPARATION FOR Young Enterprise 
ADULT LIFE AND WORK - College Style 


Two Young Enterprise groups are running at this College; 
one is formed from BTec and A level students and a 


second by Fashion Students. They have advisers from a | Analysis } 


local bank, a manufacturer and two retailers. 


‘College Enterprises’ organised a company to manufacture Young Enterprise is a national scheme which gives 
cushions and market specialist key fobs. ‘No Repeats’ young people direct experience of running their own 
manufactured duffle bags and jewellery. Both companies company and meeting challenges on their own. 

were successful and have declared at the end of the year 
on liquidation a dividend of between 6p and 10p a share. 


Because the scheme provides for assistance to be 

; iven by professionals in the local community, further 
The Principal reported that as a shareholder, he was paid a inks are fostered. Not least there are possibilities of 
dividend of 30p on his investment of £1.25. progressing to national championships which would be 
good for the students and good for the college. 


Each group received a gruelling trial by regional judges in 
the course of which, as well as in the course of running the 
company, they learned many valuable lessons which just 
can't be taught in traditional ways. They also completed a 
written test. The judges were so impressed by the ‘No 
Repeats’ that they have been selected to go on to Area 
Finals in the 'Best Company’ section. 
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THE NATIONAL CURRICULUM 
What It Is and How It Will Affect Cambridgeshire's Child. 1 
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5-16 


All children must study religious education, a Core of mathematics, English and science and a full Foundation list of history, 
geography, technology , music, art, physical education. 


11-16 


All children must study a modern foreign language. 


14-16 


Religious education, Core and Foundation must occupy at least 70% of student time. 


Attainment targets and assessment 


All chikdren will have programmes of study to which are linked attainment targets and assessments at 7, 11, 14 and 16. 
Assessment will be by a mixture of formal tests, classroom observations and tasks. 


Aggregated results of tests for schools and for education authorities will be published from 1992. GCSE results are already 
published school by school and aggregated locally and nationally. 


4 Differences 
Primary:greater emphasis on science and technology 
_ Secondary:’balanced' curriculum 11-16; no options to drop science, foreign language, humanities, arts. Roughly 30% of 


@ for ‘cross-curriculum’ studies including Information Technology, Health Education, second foreign language, other 
jects not in core and foundation lists, Careers Education, study skills, personal and social education programme. 


vit starts 
__ From September 1989 
: Phased from September 1989-1991 
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